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THE GREAT PLATEAU AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


There is a region in the deep interior of the American con- 
tinent, to which the name Great Plateau has been given. The 
name expresses its geological character. It is; however, a 
region which furnishes a wonderful field to archzology, and 
deserves careful study on this account. There is no part of 
our great continent where more interesting problems are pre- 
sented than by this. These problems relate not merely to the 
physical and natural history, but to human history as well. In 
fact, it is the human history which gives the chief interest to it, 
as that history is totally unlike any other on the face of the globe. 

It appears that a portion of the human race found lodgment 
in the midst of these grand scenes of nature, but became iso- 
lated by reason of their situation. Here, they developed a 
form of society which was largely the result of the environ- 
ment, but which culminated in a type of art and architecture 
which was most peculiar. There has been a great deal of mys- 
tery thrown around the people, and a name has been given 
to them which starts a thousand fancies—the name Cliff- 
Dwellers. The charm of this name does not come merely 
from the fact that the people dwelt so high up among the 
cliffs, as from the fact, that they developed so high a civiliza- 
tion in the midst of the cliffs. 

The inquiry naturally arises, whether this civilization was 
altogether the result of environment, or was owing to some 
other influence. There are differences of opinion on this 
point, as some maintain that the Cliff-Dwellers and the Pueblo 
tribes were like a molten mass, which was thrown into this 
gigantic mould, and came out bearing the stamp, as thoroughly 
as a casting does that which is found in any ordinary furnace. 
Others, however, ascribe the condition of the Cliff-Dwellers to 
their remarkable intelligence, combined with the influence of 
inheritance and employment. It is probable that all these had 
their effect, but as the first (scenery) has been made so promi- 
nent, we shall give our thoughts to this, thus making it a back- 
ground to the picture which we hope to draw in this volume. 
We do not believe that the background is the picture, but it is 
essential to it, and is always designed to set forth the picture 
more clearly. 
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We propose in this chapter to furnish descriptions of the 
Great Plateau, including the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
and other features; but, in doing so, shall draw largely from 
the writings of those who have spent time in exploring and 
surveying, but whose descriptions are buried in the midst of 
voluminous reports and are likely to be forgotten. It has long 
been our conviction that these ought to be brought to light. 


I. We shall begin with a description of the topography of 
the entire region, and shall quote largely from the report of Mr. 
C. E. Dutton, which is contained in the Second Annual Report 
of the Geological Survey. He says: 

For convenience of geological discussion, Major Powell has divided 


that belt of country which lies between the meridian of Denver, Colorado, 
and the Pacific into provinces, each of which possesses topographical features 








RUINS ON A MESA.* 


which distinguish it from the others, The easternmost, he has named the 
Park Province. It is situated in the central and western parts of Colorado 
and extends north of that State into Wyoming, and south of it into New 
Mexico. It is pre-eminently a mountain region, having several long ranges 
of mountains. The structure and torms of these mountains are not exactly 
— to those of any other region, but possess some resemblance to the 
Alps. 

As we pass westward of these ranges we enter a region having a very 
different topography. The mountains disappear and in their stead we find 
platforms and terraces, nearly or quite horizontal on their summits or floors 
and abruptly terminated by long lines of cliffs. They lie at greatly vary- 
ing altitudes, some as high as 11,000 feet above the sea, others no higher 
than 5,000, and with still others occupying intermediate levels. Seldom 
does the surface of the land rise into conical peaks, or into long, narrow- 
crested ridges; but the profiles are long, horizontal lines, suddenly dropping 
down many hundreds, or even two thousand, feet upon another flat plain 





* We are indebted to the courtesy of the Santa Fe Railroad Company for many of the cuts 
used to illustrate this chapter. 
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below. This region has been very appropriately named by Major Powell, 
the Plateau Province. It occupies a narrow strip of western New Mexico, 
a large part of southern Wyoming, and rather more than half of Utah and 


Arizona. 

West of the Plateau Province is the 
Great Basin, so named by Fremont because 
it has no drainage to the ocean. Its topo- 
graphy is wholly peculiar and bears no 
resemblance to either of the two just alluded 
to. It contains a large number of ranges, 
all of which are very narrow and short, and 
separated from each other by wide intervals 
of smooth, barren plains. The mountains 
are of a low order of magnitude for the most 
part, though some of the ranges and peaks 
attain considerable dimensions. Their ap- 
pearance is strikingly different from the 
noble and picturesque outlines displayed in 
Colorado, They are jagged, wild, and un- 
graceful in their aspect, and, whether viewed 
from far or near, repel rather than invite the 
imagination. 

‘The Grand Canyon District is a part of 
the Plateau Province, and to this as a whole 
we call attention. As already indicated, it 
lies between the Park and Basin Provinces, 
and its topography differs in the extreme 
from those found on either side of it. It is 
the land of tables and terraces, of buttes 
and mesas, of cliffs and canyons. Standing 
upon any elevated spot where the radius of 
vision reaches out fifty or a hundred miles, 
the observer beholds a strange spectacle. 





The most conspicuous objects are the lofty and brilliantly-colored cliffs. 
They stretch their tortuous courses across the land in all directions, yet not 
without system; here throwing out a great promontory, there receding in a 
a deep bay, and continuing on and on until they sink below the horizon, or 








swing behind some loftier mass, or fade out in the distant haze. Each cliff 
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marks the boundary of a geographi- 
cal terrace and marks, also, the ter- 
mination of some geological series 
of strata, the edges of which are ex- 
posed, like courses of masonry, in 
the scarp-walls of the palisades. In 
the distance may be seen the spec- 
tacle of cliff rising above and beyond 
cliff, like a colossal stairway leading 
from the torrid plains below to the 
domain of the clouds above. Very 
wonderful at times is the sculpture 
of these majestic walls. There is an 
architectural style about it, which 
must be seen to be appreciated. The 
resemblances to architecture are not 
fanciful or metaphorical, but are real 
and vivid; so much so that the unac- 
customed tourist often feels a vague 
skepticism whether these are truly 
the works of the blind forces of 
nature, or some intelligence akin to 


human, but far mightier; and even the experienced explorer is sometimes 
brought to a sudden halt and filled with amazement by the apparition of 


forms as definite and eloquent as those of art. Each geological formation 
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exhibits in its cliffs a distinct style of architecture, which is not reproduced 
among the cliffs of other formations, and these several styles differ as much 
as those which are cultivated by different races of men. 

The character which appeals most strongly to the eye is the coloring. 
The gentle tints of an eastern landscape, the pale blue of distant moun- 
tains, the green of vernal or summer vegetation, the subdued colors of 
hillside aa meadow, are wholly wanting here, and in their place we behold 
belts of brilliant red, yellow, and white, which are intensified rather than 
alleviated by alternating belts of gray. Like the architecture, the colors 
are characteristic of the geological formations, each series having its own 
group and range of colors. 

The Plateau country is also the land of canyons, in the strictest mean- 
ing of that term. Gorges, ravines, and canadas are found, and are more or 
less impressive in every high region; and in the vernacular of the West all 
such features are termed canyons, indiscriminately. But those long. narrow, 
profound trenches in the rocks, with inaccessible walls, to which the early 
Spaniards gave the name cayon, or canyon, are seldom found outside the 
plateaus. There they are innumerable and the almost universal form of 
drainage channels. Large areas of Plateau country are so minutely dis- 
sected by them, that they are almost inaccessible, and some limited, though 
considerable, tracts seem wholly so. Almost everywhere the drainage 
channels are cut from 500 to 3,000 feet below the general platform of the 
immediate country. They are abundantly ramified and every branch is a 
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canyon. The explorer on the mesas above must take heed to his course in 
such a place, for once caught in the labyrinth of interlacing side-gorges, he 
must possess rare craft and self-control to extricate himself. All these 
drainage channels lead down to one great trunk channel, cleft through the 
heart of-the Plateau Province for eight hundred miles—the chasm of the 
Colorado, and the canyons of its principal fork, the Green River. By far 
the greater part of these tributaries are dry during most of the year, and 
carry water only at the melting of the snow, and during the brief periods 
of the autumnal and vernalrains. A very few hold small, perennial streams, 
coming from the highlands around the borders of the province, and swell- 
ing to mad torrents in times of spasmodic floods. 

The region is, for the most part, a desert of the barrenest kind. At 
levels below 7,000 feet the heat is intense and the air is dry in the extreme. 
The vegetation is very scanty, and even the ubiquitous sage (Artemesia 
tridentata) is sparse and stunted. Here and there the cedar ( Juniperus 
occidentalts) is seen, the hardest of arborescent plants, but it is dwarfed and 
sickly and seeks the shadiest nooks. At higher levels the vegetation 
becomes more abundant and varied. Above 8,000 feet the plateaus are 
forest-clad and the ground is carpeted with rank grass and an exuberant 
growth of beautiful summer flowers. The summers there are cool and 
moist; the winters severe and attended with heavy showfall. 

The Plateau Province is naturally divided into two portions, a northern 
and a southern. The dividing barrier is the Uinta range. This fine moun- 











PINK CLIFFS, PAUNSAGUNT PLATEAU. 
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tain platform is, in one respect, an anomaly among western mountain 
ranges. It 1s the only important one which trends east and west. Starting 
trom the eastern flank of the Wasatch, the Uintas project eastward more 
than 150 miles, and nearly join perpendicularly the Park ranges of Colorado. 
Of the two portions into which the Plateau Province is thus divided, the 
southern ts much larger. Both have in common the plateau features; their 
topographies, climates, and physical features in general, are of similar 
types, and their geological features and history appear to be closely related; 
put each has, also, its peculiarities. The northern portion is an interesting 
and already celebrated field for the study of Cretaceous strata and the 
Tertiary lacustrine beds. The subjects which it presents to the geologist 
are most notably those which are embraced under the department of strati- 
graphy—the study of the succession of strata and co-related succession of 
organic life. Otherwise the region is tame, monotonous, and unattractive. 
The southern portion, while presenting an abundance of material for 
stratigraphical study, and in this respect fully rivalling, and, perhaps, sur- 
passing, the northern portion, also abounds in the grandest and most 
tascinating themes for the student of physical geography. The northern 
portion is almost trivial as to the scenery, while the southern is the sublimest 
on the continent. With the former we shall have little to do; it is the latter 
which claims here our exclusive attention. 

The southern part of the Plateau Province may be regarded as a vast 
basin everywhere bounded by highlands, except at the southwest, where it 
opens wide and passes suddenly into a region ae all the characteristics 
of the Great Basin of Nevada. The nerthern half of its eastern rim con- 
sists of the Park ranges of Colorado. Its northern rim lies upon the slopes 
of the Uintas. At the point where the Uintas join the Wasatch, the bound- 
ary turns sharply to the south, and for 200 miles the High Plateaus of Utah 
constitute the elevated western margin of the province. 

The Grand Canyon District—the region draining into the Grand and 
Marble Canyons—is the westernmost division of the Plateau Province. 
Nearly four-fifths of its area are situated in northern Arizona. The 
remaining fifth is situated in southern Utah. Let us turn our attention for 
a moment to the portion situated in Utah. It consists of a series of ter- 
races quite similar to those we have already seen'descending from the sum- 
mit of the Wasatch Plateau to the San Rafael Swell, like a colossal stair- 
way. At the top of the stairs are the broad and lofty platforms of the 
High Plateaus of Utah; at the bottom is the inner expanse of the Grand 
Canyon District. The summits of the High Plateau are beds of the Lower 
Eocene Age. Descending southward, we cross, step by step, the terminal 
edges ot the entire Mesozoic system and the Permian, and when we reach 
the inner floor of the Grand Canyon District we find that it consists of the 
summit beds of the carboniferous series, patched here and there with fad- 
ing remnants of the Permian. 

Thus we may note that the northern and eastern boundaries of the 
Grand Canyon District are cliff-bound terraces. Crossing the district, 
either longitudinally from north to south, or transversely from east to west, 
we find as we approach the southern or western border, that the carbonifer- 
ous platform ascends very gradually, and at last it terminates in a giant 
wall, plunging down thousands of feet to the platform of a country quite 
similar to the Great Basin of Nevada. All the features are repeated and 
the desolation intensified in the dreadful region which is west and south of 
the Grand Canyon region. 


Here, then, we have a birds-eye view of the topography of 
this region, written by one who is familiar with every part of it. 
We can see from the description that the Great Plateau was 
isolated from every other part of the continent. It was 
surrounded by higher mountains, and beyond the mountains 
by wide valleys—the Great Mississippi Valley on the east, the 
valley of the Snake River on the north, the valley, which is 
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called the Great Basin, on the west, and the valley of the 
Lower Colorado on the south. 

Dana, the celebrated geologist, says that a continent is 
characterized by a great valley situated between two or more 
ranges of mountains. According to this definition we may 
conclude that the Great Plateau is af continent above a 
continent, and may well be called the fAir Continent; for 
it is lifted high up in 
the air, but is at the 
same time surrounded 
by higher peaks, and 
beyond the peaks are 
the great depths of 
air, which surround it 
as thoroughly as did 
once the rolling 
depths of water, 
which laved the shore 
in the ancient period 
when the mountains 
were new. 


II. We turn, then, 
to the scenery. Of 
this we have some very graphic descriptions. ‘These show the 
impressions which are made upon educated minds, but at the 
same time illustrate the necessity of coming into sympathy 
with the scene by long dwell- 
ing amid it, and becoming 
familiar with its changes. 

The following description 
is from Mr. C. E. Dutton’s 
report: 


The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado is a great innovation in 
modern ideas of scenery, and in our 
conceptions of the grandeur, 
beauty, and power of nature. As 
with all great innovations, it is not 
to be comprehended in a day or a 
week, nor even in a month. It 
must be dwelt upon and studied, 
and the study must comprise the 
slow acquisition of the meaning and 
spirit ot that marvelous scenery 
which characterizes the Plateau 

SAND ROCKS. country, and of which the great 

chasm is the superlative manifesta- 

tion. The study and mastery of the influences of that class of scenery and 
its appreciation, is a culture, requiring time, patience, and long familiarity, 
tor its consummation. The lover of nature, whose perceptions have been 
trained in the Alps, in Italy, Germany, or New England; in the Appalach- 
ians or Cordilleras, in Scotland or Colorado, would enter this strange region 
with a shock, and dwell there for a time with a sense of oppression, and, 
perhaps with horror. Whatsoever things he hai learned t> regard as 


ma 
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beautiful and noble, he would seldom or never see, and whatsoever he 
might see would appear to him as anything but beautiful and noble. 
Whatsoever might be bold and striking, would at first seem only grotesque. 
The colors would be the very ones he had learned to shun, as tawdy and 
bizarre. The tones and shades modest and tender, subdued yet rich, in 
which his fancy had always taken special delight, would be the ones which 
are conspicuously absent. But time would bring a gradual change. Some 
day he would suddenly become conscious that outlines, which at first seemed 
harsh and trivial, have grace and meaning; that forms, which seemed gro- 
tesque, are full of dignity; that magnitudes, which had added enormity to 
coarseness, have become replete with strength and even majesty; that 
colors, which had been esteemed unrefined, immodest, and glaring, are as 
expressive, tender changeful, and capacious of effects as any others. 

Those who have long and carefully studied the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado do not hesitate for a moment to pronounce it by far the most sub- 
lime of all earthly spectacles. If its sublimity consisted only in its dim. n- 
sions, it could be sufficiently set forth in a single sentence. It is more than 
200 miles long, from five to twelve miles wide, and from 5,000 to 6,000 feet 
deep. There are in the world valleys which are longer, and a few which 
are deeper. There are valleys flanked by summits loftier than the palisades 
ot the Kaibab. Still, the Grand Canyon is the sublimest thing on earth. 

The Plateau country abounds in close resemblances to natural carving 
of human architecture, and nowhere are these more conspicuous or more 
perfect than in the scarps which terminate the summits of the Markagunt 
and Paunsagunt Plateaus. Their color varies with the light and atmo- 
sphere. It is a pale red under ordinary lights, but as the sun sinks towards 
the horizon, it deepens into a rich rose color, which is seen in no other rocks 
and is beautiful beyond description. The cliffs are of the Lower Eocene 
Age, consisting of lake marls very uniformly bedded. At the base of this 
series the beds are coarser, and contain well-marked, brackish-water fossils; 
but as we ascend to the higher beds we find the great mass of the Eocene 
to consist of fresh-water deposits. 

The Trias is in most places separated from the Jura by a purely pro- 
visional horizon, which marks a change in the tdianicel Gepost of the 
strata, and in the grouping and habit of the series. Sometimes the passage 
from one to the other is obscured, but more frequently it is abrupt. The 
Jurassic sandstone is without a likeness in any other formation and the 
sandstone of the Trias can ordinarily be distinguished from it miles away. 
One of the most conspicuous distinctions is the color, and it is a never- 
failing distinction. The aa is white; the Trias is flaming red. 

Superlative cloud effects, common enough in other countries, are 
lamentably infrequent here; but when they do come, their value is beyond 
measure. During the long, hot summer days, when the sun is high, the 
phenomenal features of the scenery are robbed of most of their grandeur, 
and can not, or do not; wholly reveal to the observer the realities which 
render them so instructive and interesting. There are few middle tones of 
light and shade. The effects of foreshortening are excessive, almost 
beyond belief, and produce the strangest deceptions. Masses which are 
widely separated seem to be superposed orcontinuous. Lines and surfaces, 
which extend towards us at an acute anyle with the radius of vision, are 
warped around until they seem to cross it at a right angle. Grand fronts, 
which ought to show depth and varying distance, become flat and are 
troubled with false perspectives. Proportions which are full of grace and 
meaning are distorted and belied. During the midday hours the cliffs 
seem to wilt and droop, as if retracting their grandeur to hide it from the 
merciless radiance of the sun, whose every effulgence flouts them. Even 
the colors are ruincd. The glaring face of the wall, where the light falls 
upon it, wears a scorched, over-baked, discharged look; and where the 
dense black shadows are thrown—for there are no middle shades—the 
magical haze of the desert shines forth with a weird, metallic glow, which 
has no color in it. But, as the sun declines, there comes a revival. The 
half-tones at length appear, bringing into relief the component masses; 
the amphitheatres sean into suggestive distances; the salients silently 
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advance towards us; the distorted lines range themselves into true perspec- 
tive? the detormed curves come back to their proper sweep; the angles 
grow clean and sharp; and the whole cliff arouses from lethargy and erects 
itself in grandeur and power, as if conscious of its own majesty. Back, 
also, come the colors, and as the sun is about to sink they glow with an in- 
tense orange-vermillion, that seems to be an intrinsic lustre emanating from 


the rocks themselves. But the great gala-days of the cliffs are those when 
sunshine and storm are 


waging an even battle; 
when the massive banks 
of clouds send their white 
diffuse lights into the dark 
places and tone down 
the intense glare of the 
direct rays; when they 
roll over the summits in 
stately procession, wrap- 
ping thém in vapor and re- 
vealing cloud-girt masses 
here and there through 
wide rifts. Then thetruth 
appears and all decep 
tions are exposed. Their 
real grandeur, their true 
forms, and a just sense 
of their relations are at last fairly presented, so that the mind can grasp 
them. And they are very grand—even sublime. There is no need, as we 
look upon them, of fancy to heighten the picture, nor of metaphor to 
present it. The simple truth is quite enough. I never before had a realiz- 
ing sense of a cliff 1,800 to 2,000 feet high. I think I have a definite and 
abiding one at present. 

But though the inherent colors are less intense than some others, yet, 
under the quickening influence of the atmosphere, they produce effects to 
which all others are far inferior. And here language fails and description 
becomes impossible. Not only are their qualities excecdingly subtle, but 
they have little counter- 
part in common experi- 
ence. If such are pre- 
sented elsewhere, they are 
presented so feebly and 
obscurely that only the 
most discriminating and 
closest observers of nature 
ever seize them, and they 
so imperfectly that their 
ideas of them are vague 
and but half real. There 
are no concrete notions 
furnished in experience, 
upon which a conception 
of these color effects and 
optical delusions can be 
constructed and made 
intelligible. A perpetual MOUNTAIN AND CLOUD 
glamour envelopes the 
landscape. Things are not what they seem, and the perceptions can not 
tell us what they are. It is not probable that these effects are different in 
kind in the Grand Canyon from what they are in other portions of the 
Plateau country. But the difference in degree is immense, and being 
greatly magnified and intensified, many characteristics become palpable 
which elsewhere elude the closest observation. 

In truth, the tone and temper of the landscape is constantly varying, 
and the changes in its aspect are very great. It is never the same, even 
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from day to day, or even from hour to hour. In the early morning its mood 
and subjective influences are usually calmer and more full of repose than 
at other times, but as the sun rises higher the whole scene is so changed 
that we cannot recall our first impressions. Every passing cloud, every 
change in the position of the sun, recasts the whole. At sunset the pageant 
closes amid splendors that seem more than earthly. The direction ot the 
full sunlight, the massing of the shadows, the manner in which the side 
lights are thrown in from the clouds determine these modulations, and the 
sensitiveness of the picture to the slightest variations is very wonderful. 


The rocks which are so striking in their form and size, and 
which bear so important a part in the scenery, are not all. 
There are colors in the rocks and shadows in the air which are 
as important asthese. They are less substantial, but they add 
to the impression. We seem to be in dreamland when we look 
upon this atmospheric sea. The billuws roll, perhaps, at our 
feet, but they rise also above our heads. We are like the one 
who sails through the air in his dreams and puts forth his hand 
to catch the sun. Clouds above and clouds below, one hardly 
realizes that his feet are upon substantial rocks. The effect of 
the cloud scenery, and of the color, upon the mind is certainly 
very great. Of this Mr. Dutton also speaks, as follows: 


Those who are familiar with western scenery have, no doubt, been im- 
pressed with the pecul‘ar character of the haze, or atmosphere in the artistic 
sense of the word, and have noted its more prominent qualities. When the 
air is free from common smoke it has a pale blue color, which is quite unlike 
the neutral gray of the East. It is always apparently more dense when 
we look towards the sun, than when we look away from it, and this differ- 
ence in the two directions, respectively, is a maximum near sunrise and 
sunset. This property is universal, but its peculiarities in the Plateau 
Province become conspicuous when the strong, rich colors of the rocks are 
seen through it. The very air is then visible. We see it palpably, asa 
tenuous fluid, and the rocks beyond it do not appear to be colored blue, as 
they do in other regions, but reveal themselves clothed in colors of their 
own. 

The Grand Canyon is ever full of this haze. It fills it to the brim. Its 
apparent density. as elsewhere, is varied according to the direction in which 
it is viewed and the position of the sun; but #t seems also to be denser and 
more concentrated than elsewhere. This is really a delusion, arising from 
the fact that the enormous magnitude of the chasm and its component 
tissues dwarf the distances; we are really looking through miles of atmo- 
sphere under the impression that they are onlyso many furlongs. This ap- 
parent concentration of haze, however, greatly intensifies all the beautiful 
or mysterious optical effects which are dependent upon the intervention of 
the atmosphere. 

Whenever the brink of the chasm is reached, the chances are that the 
sun is high and these abnormal effects in full force. The canyon isasleep; 
or it is under a spell of enchantment which gives its bewildering ranges an 
aspect still more bewildering. Throughout the long summer forenoon the 
charm which binds it grows in potency. At midday the clouds begin to 
gather, first in fleecv flecks, then in cumuli, and throw their shadows into 
the gulf. At once the scene changes. The slumber of the chasm is dis- 
turbed. The temples and cloisters seem to raise themselves half awake to 
greet the passing shadow. Their wilted, drooping, flattened faces expand 
into relief. The long promontories reach out from the distant wall, as if to 
catch 2 moment's refreshment from the shade. The colors begin to glow; 
the haze loses its opaque densitv and becomes more tenuous. The shadows 
pass. and the chasm relapses into its dull sleep again. Thus through the 
midday hours it lies in fitful slumber, overcome by the blinding glare and 
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withering heat, yet responsive to every fluctuation of light and shadow, 
like a delicate organism. : 
‘Lhroughout the afternoon the prospect has been gradually growing 
clearer. The haze has relaxed its steely glare and has changed to a veil of 
transparent blue. Slowly myriads of details have come out and the walls are 
flecked with lines of minute tracery, forming a drapery of light and shade. 
Stronger and sharper becomes the relief of each projection. The promon- 
tories come forth from the opposite wall. The sinuous lines of stratification 
which once seemed meaningless, distorted, and even chaotic, now range 
themselves into a true perspective of graceful curves, threading the scal- 
lop edges of the strata. ‘The colossal buttes expand in every dimension: 
their long, narrow wings,.which once were folded together and flattened 
against each other, open out, disclosing between them vast alcoves illumi- 
nated with Rembrault lights tinged with the pale, refined blue of the ever 
present haze. A thousand forms, hitherto unseen or obscure, start up within 
the abyss, and stand forth in strength and animation. All things seem to 
grow in beauty, power, and dimensions. What was grand before has be- 
come majestic, the majestic becomes sublime, and, ever expanding and 
developing, the sublime passes beyond the reach of our faculties and be- 
comes transcendent. The colors have come back. Inherently rich and 
strong, though not superlative under ordinary lights, they now begin to dis- 
play an adventitious brilliancy. The western sky is all aflame. The scat 
tered banks of cloud and wavy cirrus have caught the waning splendor, 
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and shine with orange and crimson. Broad slant beams of yellow light, 
shot through the glory rifts, fall on turret and tower, on pinnacled crest and 
winding ledge, suffusing them with a radiance less fulsome, but akin to that 
which flames in the western clouds. The summit band is brilliant yellow; 
the next below is a pale rose. But the grand expanse within is a deep, 
. luminous, resplendent red. The climax has now come. The blaze of sun- 
light poured over an illimitable surface of glowing red is flung back into 
the gulf, and, commencing with the blue haze, turns it into a sea of purple 
of most imperial hue—so rich, so strong, so pure—that it makes the heart 
ache and the throat tighten, However vast the magnitudes, however ma- 
jestic the forms or sumptuous the decoration, it is in these kingly colors that 
the highest glory of the Grand Canyon is revealed. 


III. This leads us to the relation of the Great Plateau to 
its inhabitants. We have spoken of the effect of the environ- 
ment upon human society, but the question is whether the 
effect here is commensurate to the scenery. Ordinarily 
we might expect that the people who dwelt amid such grandeur 
would unconsciously be influenced by it, and reach a higher 
grade of character than others. We do not find this to be the 
case, except in their mythology and in their view of the super- 
natural. In this, however, we find a most remarkable series of 
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myths and legends in which all of the prominent features of 
the landscape are embodied. In them the mountain peaks, the 
deep gorges, the vast streams, the distant ocean, the many- 
colored rocks, the fleecy clouds, the glaring sunlight, the fierce 
storms, and the forked lightning figure conspicuously. The very 
things which we regard as the forces of nature, with them were 
supernatural beings and the divinities, whom they worship- 
ped. They clothed them with different colors and gave them 
names, and seemed to be familiar with their history. These 
supernatural beings were their benefactors, and were always 
present. They dwelt within the rocks and had their furnished 
houses there. Some of them were born upon the tops of the 
mountains where the clouds meet, and continued to dwell there. 


The nature powers were all personified, and the divinities 
were clothed and active. The lightnings were the arrows of a 
chief, who wore the clouds for his feathers, and ruled the storm 
at his will. There were sunbeam rafts, which floated in the sky, 
on which the divinities calmly sailed. There were caves 
beneath the earth in which their ancestors dwelt, but the 
divinities lightened these caves, and brought them out. There 
were floods which covered the valleys, but there were rainbow 
arches stretched above the floods, and the land became dry and 
was fitted for the abode of men. There were sacred lakes be- 
neath which the spirits of the children, who had died, dwelt, 
but from their many-terraced homes, they sent their messen- 
gers to attend the sacred feast and to teach the people about 
the secret powers of nature. All these are contained in their 
mythologies, and will be found described in our book on 
“Myths and Symbols.” 

But the question which most interests us is that which 
relates to the character of the people. Was this affected by 
the scenery, or did it remain untouched and asleep? We con- 
clude, as we study the people as they are, and were, that they 
partook far more of the quietude of the scene, than they did 
of its grandeur. This seems strange to the transient visitor, 
and especially to the uneducated mind, for it is probable that 
there are many visitors from civilized and advanced circles of 
society, who stand in the midst of these scenes and are as un- 
moved as the natives themselves. At least they fail to see its, 
hidden significance. 

Of course there is an inspiration which can be drawn from 
communings with nature, when she reaches such grandeur as 
exists here, provided one is equal to the effort of interpreting 
her mystic language. Sublimity is far more difficult to interpret 
than is ordinary beauty. One may commune with the delicate 
flower which grows in the crack and cranny of the rock, and 
feel the stirring of emotion at once; for it is like looking upon 
the face of a little child. the smile is involuntary, but sweeps 
over the face unconsciously. It is easy to catch the mood of 
nature and to feel the touch of tenderness, but where nature is 
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so silent and yet so grand, the response is longer delayed. It 
is like looking at the silent Sphinx, which is half hidden in the 
sands of the desert, and is the companion of the Pyramids, 
which are as silent. 

These distant regions, hidden so far away in the deep interior 
of the American Continent, have no associations to stir one's 
memories. Lofty as the peaks are which surround the Great 
Plateau, they are silent; often covered with the white shrouds 
which have fallen upon them from the skies, but oftener draped 
in that hazy blue atmosphere which makes them so distant to 
the vision. They seem to belong to another world than ours. 

The colors which come from the varying tinges of the 
rocks are, indeed, very striking, and so are the jagged rocks 
which project from the sides of the mountains, but they always 
cause us to feel that some one is hidden beyond those shadows 
and that humanity has dwelt even in this great wilderness. The 
outlines of the rocks may resemble ancient castles, and we may 
imagine many things, but the impression is greatly heightened 
when we discover that there are actual ruins upon the rocks, 
and that those ruins were once inhabited and were used as 
castles by the ancient people, and a feeling of companionship 
is awakened. The enquiry at once arises: how long have these 
regions been occupied, who were the people who dwelt in these 
ruined structures, whence did they come, how long were they 
here, what was their life, where did they get their subsistence, 
whither have they gone, what was their history, and have they 
left any record? 

The scene is not merely one of nature’s handiwork, wrought 
in grandeur, and left without inhabitants; nor is it one in which 
the past is entirely covered with shadows. There must be a 
reality back of this scene; a substance amid these shadows. 
We might imagine many things, and be filled with a strange 
rhapsody as we think of the unreal world. We might picture 
the unseen spirits as having dwelt here, and shadowy ghosts as 
flitting from peak to peak. This might increase our wonder 
and fili us with awe, resembling that which the untrained minds 
of the natives have often felt as they have looked upon the 
scene; for with them the natural and supernatural are one. 

In that case, everything would be as weird and wild asa 
dream, as unreal as any picture which poet could draw. There 
might arise a sense of fear, and superstition might be aroused, 
and we find ourselves in the same mood as were the wild men, 
who were here before us. But this does not quite satisfy, we 
want to know about the people who formerly dwelt here. 
From these very heights we have gained glimpses of ruins 
which are as real as the rocks upon which they rest. These 
ruins stir our minds with new sensations, as they have the 
mindsof others, who have looked upon the same scenes. 


Weare familiar with the people who dwell here now, but we 
want to know about the people who dwelt here in the long ago. 
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We know, also, many things about the history of the Creation 
as it is written in the rocks, for the geologists have read this 
clearly for us. But we want to read the history of the people 
as well. The process has been a very slow one, and centuries 
have passed; but there must have been also a process by which 
the scene was peopled. We want to place the two records to- 
gether and solve the mystery. The history of the Creation 
is a marvellous one, and must have taken many thousands of 
years to accomplish. This history, the geologist is able to read 
and point out its periods and processes. As President Jordan has 
said, the earth’s crust has been making history and scenery, with 
all the earth-moulding forces steadily at work, and has rested in 
the sun for ten thousand centuries. Mountains were folding, 
continents were taking form, while this land of. patience lay 
beneath a warm and shallow sea, as the centuries piled up layer 
upon layer of sand and rock. 

At last the uplift of the Sierras changed the sands to dry 
land and by the forces of erosion the sands were torn away 
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GEOLOGICAL RELIEF OF THE GREAT PLATEAU. 


by slow process, until a mile or more of vertical depth had 
been stripped from the whole surface, leaving only flat-topped 
buttes here and there to testify to the depth of the ancient 
strata; if the swift river from the glacial mountains had done 
its work and narrowed its bounds, cutting its path through the 
flinty stone and dropped swiftly from level to level, until it 
reached the granite core of earth at the bottom, and a view 
from the canyon rim, shows at a glance how it all was done, 
we wonder that we cannot tell more about the people who 
came upon the scene, and the time at which they came. 

This is the scientists’ interpretation, and brings to view the 
processes of nature; but what shall we say about the people 
who have dwelt amid this scene? What is their history, and 
what was the date of their advent? From what country did 
they come? To what race and stock did they belong? What 
were the channels, by which they reached these distant regions? 

Access to this isolated plateau was originally gained by 
means of great streams, the most of which are difficult of 
navigation, but they never-the-less open a channel in different 
directions, as all of them ultimately reach the sea. There are 
mountain passes by which wandering tribes, who were accus- 
tomed to follow the paths wherever they lead, could reach it. 
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These different means of access have been employed by the 
different peoples who have entered the mysterious province. 

The first white man to enter it, was a lone traveller, who 
was ship-wrecked upon the eastern coast, and passing from 
tribe to tribe wandered at length into the Great Staked Plain 
and made his way along the southern border, then passed on 
to the far west, and there made his report of the marvellous 
things which he had seen. Atter which a little band of 
Spanish cavaliers passed up from the south and traversed the 
valleys, and finally reachea the Great Plateaus, and visited the 
pueblos which were scattered here and there, and at last passed 
over the mountains to the eastward and then continued their 
long wanderings in search of the fabulous land which they 
called Quivira. After the Spaniards, the Americans fitted out 
vessels and sailed around the continent, entered the mouth of 
the Colorado River, and finally reached the region by this 
means. 

The problem now before us does not refer to the means of 
access, nor to the conveniences of travelling by which we may 
reach the distant region; but it does relate to the period when 
this mysterious locality was first peopled, and to the direction 
which was taken by those who first reached it. This is difficult 
to solve, though many theories are held in reference to it. 

Some would place it as far back in a geological age as the 
time when this great air continent was, like other continents, 
surrounded by water, and raised but little above it. At that 
time the valleys, which are now so wide, were filled with seas, 
which have long since disappeared. 

Others, however, would date the peopling of this mysterious 
continent at a very recent period. Judging from the language 
which has been used by some, one might think that it was but 
a short time before the discovery by Columbus. The true date 
is between these two extremes; but it can not be definitely fixed 
until more facts are secured. 
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THE ART OF BENIN CITY. 


BY FREDERICK STARR. 


No archeological or ethnographic material has of recent 
years aroused so much excitement and interest in Europe, as 
the objects lately brought from Benin City, West Africa. The 
bronze objects have attracted the most attention, but those in 
other materials also deserve notice. The art is so good, the 
objects represented are so varied, and the questions suggested 
are so many, that a veritable sensation has been caused. 

The largest collection of the Benin bronzes is no doubt 
that at the British Museum; the next largest is probably at 
Berlin. Hundreds of specimens, including some choicé and 
interesting pieces, have passed through the hands of Mr. W. 
D. Webster.* The material has also been actively bought by 
smaller museums, particularly in Germany. Several papers 
have already been printed regarding these objects. The 
present article must be considered merely a review of three of 
the most important of these papers.| Mr. Read and Dr. von 
Luschan consider their papers preliminary, and propose to 
publish complete studies later. 

Read and Dalton present a summary of our knowledge of 
Benin City. It was the centre of power of the Beni tribe and 
was located some seventy-three miles from the mouth of the 
Formoso or Benin river. The tribe is much like the Dahomey 
people generally. The city was discovered at the close of the 
fifteenth century. The Portuguese passed along the coast in 
1470; Sequiera visited the region in 1472; Alonzo d’Aviero 
went inland, probably, in 1487. From that time various adven- 
turers reached Benin City, and by 1550 general commerce had 
been opened up withit. Windham and Pintado’s description of 
Benin was printed in Hakluyt in 1553. The first really detailed 
account of it, with illustrations, by a Dutch author, was given 
in DeBry about 1600. Van Nyendale visited it in 1602 and his 





*W. D. Webster, Bicester, England, Within a few months past Mr. 
Webster has sold Benin bronzes in the following quantities to museums and 
private parties: Pitt Rivers Museum, £1.437; Vienna, £640; Berlin, £465; 
Dresden, £735; Munich, £160; Dublin, £72; Edinburgh, £131; Adelaide, 
£50; Christ Church (New Zealand), £68; Basle, £47; Copenhagen, £115; 
Cambridge, £50; private buyers, £500, &c. We do not know that any of 
this interesting material has reached America. 

t Works of Art from Benin City. Charles H. Read and O. M. Dalton. 
Jour. Anth. Inst. of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. xxvii., pp. 362-382. 

Alterthumer von Benin. F.von Luschen. Verhand. der Berliner Gesel. 
fur Anth. Eth. und Urgeschicte. 18098., pp. 146-164. 

Lilustrated Catalogue of Ethnographical Specimens in Bronze, Wrought 
Iron, Ivory, and Wood, from Benin City, West Africa. W.D. Webster, 
Bicester, England. Price, 5 shillings. 
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description was printed later. During this century several 
English travelers have been to Benin. King in 1820, Fawckner 
in 1825, and Moffatt and Smith in 1838, ail mention the art 
work. Sir Richard Burton was there in 1862, and left a good 
description. In 1897 the city was destroyed (in large part) by 
the British Punitive Expedition under Admiral Rawson. 

From these various writers our authors gather many details 
regarding the life, customs, social organization, etc. The city 
was a rambling town, divided into two parts by a broad 
avenue. The king’s quarters lay to the south of this; to the 
north were the houses of the lesser chiefs and the common 
people. The town had seen its best days before 1600. Private 
places of worship occupied alcoves at the ends of rooms. 
There were seven large enclosures for public worship, not far 
from the palace. These were surrounded with mud walls, and 
at one end of each was constructed a shelter. Under this was 
a long altar of clay, upon which stood human heads of cast 
metal, bearing carved ivory tusks. On the altars were also 
maces for killing human sacrifices. At the centre of one side 
of the palace rose a pyramidal tower some thirty to forty feet 
high. Fixed to the top of this was the tail of a great cast 
metal snake, whose head came down to the ground and whose 
body was as large around as that of aman. When King visited 
the palace in 1820, he was assured that this snake figure had 
been there for centuries. In some rooms the transverse beams 
were covered with metal plates adorned with figures. Dapper 
in the seventeenth century states that these encasing plates 
were kept ever bright. Society at Benin was distinctly strati- 
fied. The king was supreme ruler and received adoration from 
his subjects. His advisers were the captain of war and two or 


three other great chiefs. Below these were lower chiefs, from: 


whom officers were chosen. Then, in succession of rank, came 
brokers, subordinate functionaries, the common people and 
slaves. Coral necklaces, a sign of nobility, were given by the 
king himself; anklets of coral beads denoted even higher rank. 
In the sixteenth century important chiefs rode led horses, on 
side saddles; on either side walked retainers, who supported 
their master’s hands, or carried shields or umbrellas to protect 
him against the sun. Bands of musicians, playing ivory horns, 
gongs, drums, harps, and rattles, accompanied them. There 
was great diversity in the head-dresses worn. Caps were in 
vogue. Garments of skin were used, and in some cases the 
skirt stood out quite stiffly from the body. King wrote in 
1820: “The king came in, clothed after the fashion of the 
country and wearing on his head a large round hat, ornamented 
with gold lace. One of his arms was extended in a horizontal 
direction and supported by a great officer of state. The nail 
of one finger of each hand was of prodigious length to show 
that his exalted rank placed him above all necessity of working 
for his living.” Human sacrifices were made for the benefit of 
the dead. Some animals were venerated. 
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We have quoted thus fully, because there is hardly a detail 
mentioned, which is not represented in the art works. An 
enormous quantity of objects have recently been brought from 
Benin. They are chiefly in four materials—bronze, wrought 
iron, ivory and wood. The most interesting of these are the 
bronzes. 


A. ‘These are either castings in the round or plaques, with 
designs in high relief. The writers have quite neglected 
many of the smaller objects. Among them are finger rings, 
bracelets, and anklets. Very beautiful are maskoid pendents, 
often of delicate workmanship, and representing both human 
and animal taces. Bells of bronze are numerous and present 
pierced work and incised and relief decoration; they are usually 
four sided, with the sides straight but widening downward. 
One specimen, measuring seven and five-eighth inches in 
height, bore a maskoid and two fishes in relief on one side, and 
three fishes on each of the other three sides; usually, however, 
these bells bear relieves only on one side. War horns, in form 
imitating the more common ivory war horns, were made in 
bronze and adorned with relief decoration. Staves or palaver 
sticks in bronze were decorated with lizard or leopard figures. 


All writers discuss the curious life size brass figures of 
fowls and panthers, and the wonderful life size negro heads. 
One old writer speaks of these bronze heads as serving as bases 
for carved elephant tusks. Some of the bronze heads, which 
have lately been brought from Benin may have been so used. 
There are also some cylindrical bronze objects which were, 
quite certainly, such supports; these are often beautifully 
adorned with a band of human figures in high relief. Curious 
circular bronze supports are known, several inches high, upon 
which stand. figures of warriors and leopards, worked out in 
the round and decorated with much line detail. 

The bronze objects which have attracted the most attention 
are, certainly, the plaques or panels. There are about three 
hundred of these in the British Museum. Most of their series 
were found in an uncared-for heap in the king’s palace. These 
plaques range from twenty by fifteen inches to one-fourth that 
size. The astonishingly bold, high relief figures upon them evi- 
dence the greatest skill in the caster. Equal skill is shown, 
however, in the chiselling and punch-work decoration. In 
most of the finer pieces this decorative work is applied to the 
whole background and to much of the relief. As the material 
is very hard, an excellent tool and much time and labor was 
necessary for this chiselling and punch-work. Von Luschan 
says that workmen in Germany asserted that single plaques 
would cost them six or eight months or more of work. All 
the writers agree that the casting was done by a waste mold 
process. The design was first carefully made in wax; this was 
covered with clay and heated until the melted wax ran out 
through an aperture, leaving a hardened clay mold; in this the 
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bronze was run, and the mold was later broken away. With 
this process no two pieces will be just alike. 

The English writers present analyses of the bronzes. The 
specimens represent two types of copper alloys—one, a mix- 
ture of copper, zinc, and lead, is really a brass; the other, a 
mixture of copper, tin, and lead, is a true bronze. The casters 
apparently paid little attention to exact proportions, and some 
of the specimens are in a mixture of the two alloys—contain- 
ing both zinc and tin. Usually the plaques are bronze, while 
the large figures in the round—human beings, leopards, and 
fowls—are generally brass. All this material may have been 
obtained by melting down the rings and other metal ornaments 
obtained from the Portuguese. 

Whatever the source of the material, the style of the art 
itself is purely African. Von Luschan asserts that it could not 
be the art of a few white captives, but an art with a series of 
workers and a period of development. The art was at its best 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This is proved by 
certain plaques on which Europeans are represented: the dress 
and weapons of these figures date the panels quite exactly. 

Space is lacking to point out the vast amount of curious 
information regarding physical types, dress, ornaments, 
weapons, social organization, custorns and religious ideas, 
which a study of the figures on these plaques yields. A hint 
of it will be obtained in reading the description of the objects 
represented in our plates. 


B. In Webster’s catalogue some dozen or so objects of 
wrought iron are described. These include standards or staves 
of office, bell beaters, swords, armlets, a bell, axe and adze 
blades, and unfinished objects from the smithy. They are 
mostly modern and of little artistic pretence. Some of the 
staves present rude figures of leopards and snakes wrought in 
iron. A few have fine bronze decorations—maskoids and the 
like—worked into them, and may (though not necessarily ) date 
back to the days of good bronze art. 


C. Read and Dalton dismiss the carved elephant tusks with 
little consideration. The decoration is elaborate, but inferior 
to that on the bronze objects; it “is inferior to some Loango 
carving. Von Luschan gives them moreattention. He states 
that the small ivory carvings are usually in better condition 
than the great tusks, which often show signs of neglect and are 
weathered even to the defacement of the patterns. The de- 
signs are quite like those on the bronzes, though less fine: 
mythological subjects are more frequent: human and animal 
figures are often represented. The designs are closely crowded; 
no space is left undecorated, as small designs are worked in 
between the larger patterns. The tip of the tusk is frequently 
cut to represent a bearded man, whoin Von Luschan suggests 
may be the Portuguese ‘God, the father.” As on the bronze 
plaques, only white men are represented with guns. Some- 
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negroes are shown with bow-guns. For a long time back cer- 
tain elaborately carved tusks have bothered the museum 
workers of continental Europe. They were usually with no 
history, or with unsatisfactory histories. They have been 
labeled as Roman, Gothic, Merovingian, Indian, Spanish, and 
Old German. With Benin specimens before him Von Luschan 
queries whether all these uncertain pieces may not have come 
from Benin or its neighborhood. 


D. The wood carvings of Benin stand to the ivory carvings, 
somewhat as the wrought iron work does to the cast bronze. 
They represent a still flourishing and inferior art. Still, as some 
of the iron work may go back to the halcyon days of the bronze 
casting, so wood carving was doubtless carried on, side by side, 
with the ivory sculpturing, and the designs in the two arts were 
presumably similar. Some idols and carved drums present 
really creditable work. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


Mask: Fig. 2 is one of the commoner and most character- 
istic types of the bronze castings. It is a hollow mask, 
some 21 inches in height. The face is notably African and 
presents the characteristic thick lips and prognathism. The 
low round cap, with upright flaps and pendent strands is curious. 
Noiice the wide collar of beads, also the four elephant figures 
about the base with trunks ending in human hands, and the 
human hands clasping the base. The specimen is a fine one, 
and these elephants and hands at the base render it exceptional. 


Figures: Fig. 6. (@) Figure of a king of Benin. Notice 
the pendent cross on the breast and the elaborate decoration 
of the garments.* The skirt bears portraits of Portuguese. 
Notice the divergent lines beginning at the corners of the lips 
and running out into the cheeks, and the position of the thumbs. 
The figure measures 2234 inches in height. (4) Figure of a 
chief blowing a war horn. The flap of the skirt is decorated 
with a leopard’s head. The leopard appears to be a particu- 
larly respected animal. Height 24% inches. 


Pragues: Fig. 1. Natives are represented as gathering 
fruit; one is cutting, the other is carrying one away. The fruit 
is somewhat melon shaped, but ribbed. The specimen is 
probably unique. Specimens of these fruits, cast in the round 
are known. The plaque measures 224% by 15% inches. 





*In the reproductions, unfortunately, most of the beautiful chiselled 
decoration and the punch-work background are lost. These are elaborate 
in all the plaques represented. The beautiful decoration on the dress of 
the figures in the round is lost,also. In all the plaques the reader will 
notice nail holes, It is plainthat these panels had been nailed against some 
surface to be decorated—perhaps rafters or pillars, or other parts of the 
house or palace. 
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Fig. 3. King, or high official, riding upon a horse, or mule, 
led by an attendant. Notice his high head dress and wide col- 
lar or neckband upon his naked clest and the decorated skirt. 
He rides upon a side saddle. The two supporting attendants, 
though naked, appear to be of high rank, judging from the 
bead ankle-bands. They have the hair dressed curiously, and 
one bears a broad sword or war knife. Two other attendants, 
dressed and accoutred, carry shields so as to shade their mas- 
ter’s head. 


Fig. 4. A chief prepared for battle is represented. He 
wears a feather head-dress, broad bead collar, a neck-ring of 
spikes, shoulder coverings and elaborately decorated dress. 
From his neck hangs a bell. He carries a spear and an orna- 
mented shield. His legs, to the knees, are covered with rings 
or bead bands. To his right is an attendant with a broad sword 
or war knife. Other attendants blow upon a war horn and 
strike a bell. The corner rosettes, shown on this plaque, are a 
common decorative feature in this work. 


Fig. 5. Three hunter figures, similar in dress and equip- 
ment. They wear curious helmets, or head-dresses, that pro- 
tect the head and lower face. Each carries an arrow in the 
right hand, and two arrows and a bow in the left. Bows are not 
often represented on these plaques, but Von Luschan claims 
that they are “composite” bows—a type not before known in 
the Guinea region. ‘They have had a successful chase and all 
carry game—the central one, a leopard, and the others, two 
antelopes. 


Fig. 7. An important personage, with shaved head and three 
scar swellings over each eyebrow and one long welt, vertical on 
his forehead and nose. He wears the wide bead collar, diagonal 
bands of beads upon his chest, skirt, and bead anklets. A 
carved elephant trunk is apparently attached to his dress be- 
hind. Two attendants support his hands; one of them bearsa 
staff of authority, the other, a bell and knocker. Two smaller 
figures carry other objects, apparently insignia. Two curious 
little part figures occupy the upper corners. 
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CIVILIZATION OF THE INDIANS. 


BY MRS. IDA WILSON. 


The question is often asked, is the Indian capable of 
receiving an educaticn? And the history of the race during 
the last quarter of a century warrants, we believe, an answer in 
the affirmative. 

The Indian is a human being; created in the image of his 
Maker; endowed with faculties capable of the same growth and 
development as those possessed by his brother man, and had he 
been enjoying, through the past centuries, the benefits that come 
from successive ages of Christian privilege and culture, he would 
no doubt to-day compare favorably with his white brother in 
intelligence and moral worth. But behind the Indian are cen- 
turies of darkness and superstition that must be overcome be- 
fore he can stand in the light of civilization and vindicate his 
right to equality. Asa nation we have too long failed to recog- 
nize the possibilities and rights of the Indian, but at last we 
have awakened to the fact that our country is his; our rights 
and priviliges belong to him—and slowly, but surely, we are 
working to atone for past neglect. 

In 1887 a law was passed entitling the Indian to citizenship 
and to a share in his own individual right in the tribal lands. 
Indian Rights Associations have been organized in the most of 
our large cities, that are creating in the public mind a respect 
for the rights of the Indian and a desire to do him justice; giv- 
ing him a voice in the government of his own country and a 
share in its advantages. More than one hundred industrial 
schools are maintained by our government for the education of 
the Indian children. And, best of all, the Indians themselves 
are eager to take advantage of the opportunities offered them. 
They are sending their children to school; are building com- 
fortable homes for themselves and their families, and to the 
best of their ability are performing the duties and claiming the 
rights of American citizens. 

The Indians have been the wards of our nation. They have 
been put by themselves and fed and clothed at the government’s 
expense. An educated Indian chief of one of the tribes in 
Indian Territory says: ‘Until the tribal relations are broken 
up and the Indian owes allegiance to no man, except the great 
chief of the United States; until every Indian has his own home 
and land and is supporting himself, instead of being fattened 
like so many cattle by the government; until his children are in 
schools and collages; until they have an equal chance in the 
shop and factory; until all race prejudice is removed and they 
are treated as equals, with a fair field for growth and develop- 
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ment—then, and not until then, will the great ‘Indian problem’ 
be solved.” When the “ poor Indian” is capable of discover- 
ing his position in the world, the great and wise white man 
surely should be willing to help him attain to it. 

The Apaches are perhaps as wild and savage as any of the 
tribes of Indians, and as they have invariably intermarried, or 
but seldom married into other tribes, are the best representa- 
tives to-day of the pure American Indian, and in them undoubt- 
edly lies the best possibility of proving what education will do 
for the race. While teaching in the Ramona Indian School in 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, I found my forty and more Apache boys 
and girls an exceedingly interesting study. .When these children 
came to us from the Reservation they had much to learn that 
was not found in books. They had never in all their lives had 
a good bath, never had their hair combed, never slept in a bed 
or sat ina chair, or eaten at a table—had done nothing, in fact, 
but climb the.mountains, wade the streams, and grow in the sun- 
shine, like the wild animals of the forest. And they were just 
as shy and frightened as these same animals, when they were 
put into a tub of water for a good bath before being sent to bed 
at night. In the morning, the new comers were always found 
asleep on the floor, preferring nature’s bed to anything man 
had ‘invented. It took great love and patience to win these 
wild flowers of the woods and plains to grow well in the new 
soil; but time wrought a great change and made them familiar 
with our strange ways. 

Many children from babyhood are accustomed to handling 
books and pencils; these children had never seen either, but 
their eyes were sharp and their memories good, and it was won- 
derful in how short a time they learned to read and write well; 
the older ones drawing accurately any object their eyes rested 
upon. Could these children have the advantages of an educa- 
tion in some of our art schools they would undoubtedly develop 
great talent, so ready are they with the pencil. They have a 
keen ear, and very soon are singing our school songs and gospel 
songs correctly and sweetly. For generations the Indians’ guide 
and teacher has been the eye and ear, and now they develop 
readily under intelligent guidance. Children who had been in 
the school four years were ready for the Fourth reader and had 
a very fair knowledge of history, physiology, and geography. 
The study with which they found the most difficulty was arith- 
metic; and here the simplest example, that required any reason- 
ing power, was beyond their mental ability, and only through 
infinite patience was this faculty, so long dormant, slowly de- 
veloped. 

Every summer the children went back to their. reservation 
for the two months’ vacation, and receiving but little help and 
encouragement from parents and friends, they naturally lost 
much of what they had learned at school, and on coming back 
in the fall, with their blankets and moccasins, hair unkept, and 
in a generally untidy condition, it was hard to recognize the 
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clean, well-dressed children we had sent away a little while 
before. 

Jessie Greenleaf, a noble, true hearted lad of perhaps fifteen 
years of age, was one of our brightest scholars. He had been 
in school about four years and had made great progress. The 
children were fond of writing letters, and had many correspond- 
ents among their friends and admirers. The following is a let- 
ter that Jesse wrote to a friend in Chicago: 


RAMONA INDIAN SCHOOL, 
SANTA FE, N. M., May 28, 18— 
My DEAR FRIEND: 


I thought I would write ycu a nice letter and tell you some- 
— about the Indian children here at Ramona School, and about our 
people. 

Our people live on a reservation about 200 miles north of Santa Fe. 
Some of the Apaches were here to see us, and went home again about three 
days ago. They are as happy as can be to see us learn to read and write. 
Our people will wear clothes like white people and learn how to build houses 
and how to take care of themselves pretty soon. In about two months ail 
of our people are going to Amargo, and live there all together, and not any- 
body run away from their reservation again. I heard somebody say to me 
the Apaches are going to live together tike white people. By and bv all 
our people are to take care of themselves like white folks, and after awhile, 
I think, some of the Apache boys will be interpreters, because our people 
don’t like the Mexicans to be interpreters. I would like to be interpreter 
for my people; but I don’t talk good English yet. because I haven't been in 
school a long time. Iam only in school for a few'years. If { goto school 
as long as I can, then I will be educated. But my father won't let me goto 
school again. He told me last year, you go just this time and no more. I 
think you have learned enough by this time. But I want to learn more. 
Weare all very happy because it is almost time for us to go home for our 
vacation. When we go home we shall tell our people what we have learned 
here in school, and also we shall tell about Jesus. I know our people don’t 
know about Him and what He has done for them, and they don't know 
— He loves them or not. They don’t know anything that white peo- 

le know. 
Some of the children of our school write very nice, and some of them 
don't because they don’t improve in their writing eyery time when they 
write. Every body thinks we write very nice letters. 

Sometimes some of the boys go to the mountains, and sometimes the 
girls go too, but they don’t run fast as the boys do; but some of the Apache 
girls can run fast just as well as the boys do. Our teacher reads some of 
the letters that some Dakota Indian children wrote; they are very nice in- 
deed; we can do as well as they wrote. 

We al: go to church every Sunday, and we have Sunday-school in the 
afternoon, and every Wednesday morning we all write a letter to our peo- 
ple and to our friends in the different States. I havea friend in the East 
in the state of Ohio. They write to me very often, but I haven’t heard 
from him for a long time, so I wrote tohim. I think he will write to me 
just as soon as he gets my letter. 

I saw one of the Sioux Indians here in our school; his face was painted, 
with yellow and red. 

I think that is all I have to write this morning. 


JESSE GREENLEAF. 


Realizing the need of doing something for the parents of 
the children, two of our teachers went to live on the reserva- 
tion. These two women were the only white persons, except 
the agent, living among these hundreds of Indians—but they 
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were neither lonely nor afraid; for, as the mountains were round 
about them, so they believed He, in whose spirit they went, was 
around His people. Lovingly and patiently they went among 
the tents and houses; teaching the women to cut and make gar- 
ments for themselves and their children; teaching them to care 
for their sick and to prepare their food in a more healthful and 
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pleasing manner, and in many ways helping them, as best they 
could, to live as more became God’s chiidren. Whenever the 
Indians came to their little cottage they a.ways made them a 
cup of coffee, and served with it some of their good, home- 
made bread or cake, in this way helping to win their hearts, 
and creating a desire in them to know how to make things as 
good as the “ white women.” 

Never did they lose an opportunity to speak a word for the 
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loving Saviour, who had put it into their hearts to come and 
live among these neglected children, and try to win them to 
Himself. Our missionaries did not understand the Apache lan- 
guage, but both they and the Indians could speak enough 
Spanish to get along very well. Many of the Indians were 
eager to learn to read the book from which the missionaries 
talked so much, and so a class was started and they were 
patiently taught a word at a time. While on the reservation 
for a few days, I was in the missionaries’ cottage when the 
Indians came in for their lesson. After they had drank their 
cup of coffee they were all ready, and I shall never forget how 
reverently they lifted the Bible from the table and carefully 
turned the leaves until they found their lesson, the fourteenth 
chapter of John, and with what joy they read over the few 
words with which they were familiar. Surely His words, 
“ Blessed are they that hunger and thrist after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled,” shall be fulfilled in them. 

Our teachers had not been among the Indians long before a 
great improvement was noted. Those who owned a little stock 
took better care of it; many cultivated their land and_raised a 
nice garden; not a tin can was to be found on the reservation, 
for every Indian had half a dozen or more with plants growing 
in them, because the “white women” had flowers in their 
windows. 

When an Indian died his body was carried off to the moun- 
tains and hid in the rocks, and his house and belongings de- 
stroyed by fire, his friends believing that in this way they 
reached him in the spirit land, where he would need them. 
Now the “white women” helped them bury their dead with 
proper ceremonies, and they no longer burned his property. 
Surely God was honoring the work of these noble women. 
The results obtained among these and other tribes of Indians 
would seem incredible did we not know that God always works 
mightily through those who put their trust in Him. During 
the last twenty-five years in New Mexice and Indian Territory 
hundreds of churches have been built, whose sweet-toned bells 
are calling out over mountain and plain to the yet unconverted. 
Sunday-schools and sewing schools have been started in many 
of the churches. Missionary societies have been organized, 
presided over by Indian women, and large sums of money have 
been raised to help send missionaries among their people. The 
Indians call one of these societies ‘‘ A Light on the Mountain.” 
They have received the light and they want it to shine into the 
hearts of their brethren. Their desire is fast being realized, 
for the light is spreading and continuing to shine “ more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 

Many Christian farmers are going among these Indians to 
live, teaching them to till the soil that it may yield them good 
returns; and as the time is coming when they must depend 
more and more upon their own efforts for their support, this 
knowledge is very valuable. The Indian is quick to recognize 
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when he is trusted, and responds with gratitude.. One chief of 
Kiowas said, when a brave young missionary went among his 
people: “One white Jesus woman come all alone among my 
people—and no scared. That is good. The Great Father 
talked to your heart; we will listen to all he tells you to tell us 
and think about it over and over. We will call you no more 
‘white woman,’ but ‘sister.’” And that relation has been truly 
established through the bond of Christian fellowship. 


To-day there are probably 25,000 Indian children in our 
several government schools. The girls are being trained in 
cooking, sewing and all the domestic industries; being care- 
fully taught what home life should be and how best to dis- 

charge its responsibili- 
ties. 


Systematic training 
is given to the boys in 
every department of 
farm work and in all 
trades. At Carlisle the 
course of study is very 
complete, and many of 
the students remain for 
eight years. In that 
time they acquire great 
skill in some industry, 
strong characters are 
formed, and a desire 
for civilization devel- 
oped. When their 
school work is over, 
many of these students 
go out into the world 
and fill important posi- 
tions with great credit 
to themselves. Others 
return to the reserva- 
tions; the young men, 
enlisting in the army; 
others helping their 
parents in building homes and cultivating the soil. Many, both 
the young men and women, are employed as teachers in the 
government schools. The help these students are, in preparing 
students for citizenship and absorption into our national life, is 
beyond estimation. It is true, the old Indians, in many cases, 
will not abandon the time-honored ways of their people, or 
conform to the customs of civilized life. Consequently, when 
their children return from schoo!, having no help or encourag- 
ment, they naturally fall back into old ways of dress and liv- 
ing, but the lessons they have learned will not be lost, either 
upon themselves or the coming generations, and when the 
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Indian owns‘his land and is depending upon his own efforts 
for his support he will find their value. 

The Osage Indians, in Indian Territory, are a wealthy peo- 
ple, having comfortable homes and well-stocked farms, and 
using modern agricultural implements. They have splendidly 
equipped schools on their lands, and are giving their children 
a good education. The tribes of the Cherokees, Creeks, Choc- 
taws, and Seminoles, also in Indian Territory, are maintaining 
a government of their own, with a system of legislation and 
courts of justice. They also have comfortable homes and well 
kept farms and good schools. At Tahlequah, the capital of 
the Cherokee nation, is a large Indian University, having a 
regular college course and, in addition, one year’s work in 
theological studies. In the last fifteen years nearly one thou- 
sand students have shared its advantages, and are now success- 
fully filling positions as teachers, rainisters, and physicians, or 
working with profit at some trade. 

Our government is doing no grander work, or appropriating 
its money for no better purpose, than that of maintaining 
schools for our Indian children. The progress they have made 
in the past gives promise of a still brighter future. A “little 
leaven eaveneth the whole,” and these brave boys and girls, 
working faithfully against many odds, will yet raise their peo- 
ple to a proud place in our nation and bring about that glad 
time when two hundred and fifty thousand Indians, having lost 
their identity as such in citizenship, shall form with us one 
people, whose God is the Lord. 





HIDERY PRAYERS. 
BY JAMES DEANS. 


It has been maintained by some people on this coast that 
none of the aborigines weré known to pray, at least they made 
no such prayers as others do; that they have dances and sacred 
ceremonies, but no such thing as prayer. Having heard Hidery 
prayers, I consider myself authority on the subject and accord- 
ingly give you a few specimens. I begin with a prayer of 
the Massett Indians. It is a prayer to the sun for fair weather. 
Looking up to where the sun was supposed to be, these 
Indians would say: 


O sun shine on us; look down on us. O sun take away the dark roll- 
ing clouds, that the rain may cease to fall, because we want to be about. O 
sun look down upon us from ou high and grant us peace amongst ourselves 
and with our enemies. Hear us in pity, O sun. 


A SKIDEGAT HAIDA PRAYER TO THE SEA. 


This prayer used to be said by these people, when caught 
in a storm at sea, in their canoes. It is as follows: 
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O Thou deep! Thou clear blue sea! (Quill cusedlos.) Still thy wild 
rolling waves; why do you want to break our canoe and swallow us up? 
We are dirty, all dirty, ourselves and our clothes. If you should drown us 
and we so dirty, we would pollute thy clear blue waters. Hear us, O sea! 
Listen to our supplication, O sea! 


A PRAYER TO THE GODDESS OF THE MOUNTAINS FOR RAIN. 


The Skidegat Indians have a salmon stream of considerable 
dimensions, which rises at or near a high mountain and flows 
southward until it falls into Skidegat channel. The name of 
this stream is Claig-a-doo (land of plenty), because, from its 
waters, every year they draw their supply of salmon, ana also 
to its head waters they go for the black slate from which they 
make their famous carvings. 

In this stream, the fish genarally begin to run toward the 
end of September. Every summer, especially a dry one, this 
stream gets low, so much so that salmon are unable to get up 
until the fall rains come, when the water rises. When the fall 
rains were light and the water continued low, they had the fol- 
lowing prayer to the goddess of the mountain, for rain, in 
order to raise the river and enable the salmon to run. The 
name of this goddess, I have lost, so I will use the expression 
Goddess of the Mountain. The prayer is as follows: 


O Thou great Goddess, whose dwelling is on the high mountain of 
Claig-a-doo, Thou, who hast control of the storm clouds and bringeth 
them to rest on the tops of the mountains, and while resting to pour out the 
waters they carry and cause the lakes and rivers to rise and the salmon to 
run in Claig-a-doo. Hear us, Thou great and good Goddess, and send now 
the clouds and rain, because the river is low and in it the salmon can not 
run, while our supply of food is already very scant. Hear us, O Goddess, 
and grant our request, that we, having food, may rejoice and be glad. 


Allow me to to say, in conclusion, that according to the ancient 
belief of these people, everything had a spirit: The storm and 
tempest; the mountains, lakes, and rivers; the lightning and 
thunder. Even the stillness of the dense primeval forest was 
often broken by the awful screams of the storm god, forboding 
the coming storm. In the forest, also, were elementary sort of 
beings representing the Dryads, nymphs, and satyrs of the 
ancient Greek mythology. 











THE WORD FOR MAN AND CHILD IN DIFFERENT 
LANGUAGES. 


BY C. STANILAND WAKE, 


Sometimes it is useful to be able to refer to lists of words 
conveying a common idea in different languages, and we are 
able to furnish such a list, made some years ago for compara- 
tive purposes. It covers considerable ground and, although it 
gives words for “man” and “child” only, the list will be 
perused with interest, and will give rise to the thought that 
there may be a language affinity between the Polynesian 
Islanders and peoples of both the Asiatic and the American 
continents. The list is as follows: 





LANGUAGE. MAN. CHILD. 





AFRICAN LANGUAGES, 


Bechuana, monina, nuana, 
Zulu, indoda, umtuana, 
Nyambana, waniina, nton wayana. 
Sofala, moamina, moanono, 
Masena, moamina, modna. 
Takwani, moamina, moana. 
Madjana, oalimé, moanatci. 
Makua, mulodpédana, modna. 
Bengera, urumé, umané. 
Angola, didla, moana. 
Congo, yakala, moana. 
Mundjola, baro, moana. 
Kambinda, idkalas, moana. 
Eyo, oy ore 
Hottentot, ee < . Reece ee kesesanes 
Madagascar— 
Malagasy, SEE). 4° = wees edsineues 
INDIAN ARCH!PELAGO. 
Malay (Sumatra), orang lAki—laki, anak. 
Javanese, wong lanan, anak. 
Bouru Island— 
Cajeli. umlanai, a’nai. 
Wayapo, gemana, nanat. 
Massaratty, anamhdna, naanati. 
Amblaw, remau, emlimo. 
Tidore, nomaén, ngofa. 
Gani, mon, untiina. 
Golela, anow, mangopa. 
South Celebes— 
Bouton, omani, oanana, 
Salayer, tau anak. 
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LANGUAGE. MAN. CHILD. 
North Celebes— 
Menado, taumata esen, dodio. 
Bolanghitam, roraki, anako. 
Sanguri, Sian, manesh, anak. 
Salibabo, tomala, pigi-neneh. 
Sulu, maona, ninana. 
Amboyna— 
Liang, malona, niana. 
Morella, malono, wana. 
Batumerela, ; mundai, opoliana. 
J Lariki, malona, wari. 
Baju, lelah, anako, 
Saparua, tumata, anahei. 
Ceram— 
Awaiya, tumata, wana. 
Camarian, tumata, ana. 
Teluti, manusia, anan. 
Ahtiago and-Tobo, mudna, inianak. 
Alfuros, muruleimum, anavim. 
Gah, | belané, diia. 
Wahai, ala hfeiti, Ala. 
Matabello, maranana, enéna. 
Teor, merdanna, anik. 
Mysol, motu, kachun. 
POLYNESIA: 
Polynesian (general) SL ee ee OF eer ee 
Hawai, ee tsi«— Ce Ow rages lenge annem 
Tonga, rer eee ne 
New Zealand, a nn fe oe 
AUSTRALASIA. 
New Guinea— 
Outanata, marowana, moetocki. 
Triton Bay, marowana, tamanetto. 
Onin, iohanouw, janijani, 
Aru Islands, Diitcss, - ow -- | weetagwalbetrceceve 
Andaman Islands, eee eee ee ee 
North Australia— 
Port Essington, iwala, wararuwanji 
Popham Bay, koala, edpeddo. 
Croker Island. eloin, alalk. 
Van Diemen’s Gulf, poli, oroitj. 
West Australia— ee Cs tiencuaaemens 
East Australia— 
Kamilaroi, kore, wanari. 
Wiradureil, «§«-_— wees cee teeereeeoees wongai. 
ASIATIC LANGUAGES. 
Indo-China— 
Kuanchua, a “— «| eye Obipudecwoatees 
Canton, er T° «°° ©» | ~delpmegareatuappe seine ees 
Tonkin, ce - ||: ) \)) <-theee eeu eis gue 
Yenisetan— 
Inbash, eee OE SORT 
Pumpskolok re  f \- “ neteveedewseemiues 
Kott, hatket, 
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LANGUAGE, MAN. CHILD. 
Yukahiri, WO +) |. yrac eeideemtien tenes 
Kurile, a tt LS 1 eeeereties Sere 
Koluche— 

Kenay, wee, NS + eben e beso aeseneys 
AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

Eskimo— ROMER, -: 9 (WL Papa t apiece 
Behring Sea, ae, «ti, aia erredt eewened 
Greenland, a - | 2: ssveaensenesaees 

Athabascans— 

Chippewyan, en, | CL Aebeeenenhenenke 
Katskanai, Se, «i. © adwaeg Coiteeeeees 
Umkwa, Ce Stk et ids cee 

Nootka (Brit. Col.)  jé§§ i © %- pveiemminseenanee 

Wakash (Vanc’v'r Isl.), tchuckoop, tannassis. 

Tsihanti (Oregon), tillicham, tanass. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF THE 
EXPOSITION OF 1goo. 





THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF FOLK-LORISTS. 


An International congress of folk-lorists and of all scientific 
students of popular traditions, is to be held under the patronage 
of the French government in the series of official congresses of 
the Exposition of 1900. The date of opening has been fixed at 
the 10th of September, 1900, immediately following the kindred 
congresses of prehistoric anthropology and archeology and his- 
tory of religions, and preceding that of the Americanists. This 
arrangement will allow of members wishing to take part in these 
congresses, to do so without too great waste of time. 

The honorary president of the Committee of Organization is 
M. Gaston Paris of the French academy. _ The acting president 
is M. Charles Beauquier, president of the French Folk-Lore 
Society, and the secretary-general is M. Paul Sobillot, the well 
known writer on folk-lore and editor of the Revue des Traditions 
Populares. 

It is desired that the preparation of the work of the congress 
should be begun as soon as possible, as it consists largely in the 
gathering of documents. For this purpose a general program 
of questions to be submitted to the congress has been outlined, 
Since the first congress in 1889, masses of new material have 
been collected, especially in Central Africa and in various other 
savage or uncivilized countries. Much still remains to be done, 
and certain points of scientific folk-lore have scarcely been 
touched. Still, it is already time to try to gather together and 
compare these materials cf various origin, and to draw from 
them general conclusions. The idea of the Organizing Com- 
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mittee is that the congress should devote itself rather to syn- 
thetic and comparative work, than to analytic and documentary 
investigation. It is to such general studies, or to those which 
have an international character, that the full sessions will be 
given. The special meetings will be divided between two sections: 


I.—ORAL LITERATURE AND POPULAR ART. 


(a) Origin, evolution, and transmission of tales and legends. 
Exposition and discussion of the various systems which are now 
advocated. 

(4) Origin, evolution, and transmission of popular songs, 
both from the point of view of poetry and that of music. Re- 
ciprocal influence of learned poetry and music, and popular 
poetry and music. 

The popular theatre; its relations, ancient and modern, with 
the literary theatre. 

(c) Origin anJ evolution of traditional iconography (pic- 
tures, sculpture, etc.); its relations with classical art; mutual 
borrowing. 

(2) Origin and evolution of popular costume. Investiga- 
tion in mohuments and documents, of the parts of costumes 
which have been preserved more or less completely up to our 
own day. Origin and evolution of jewels and ornaments. 


Il.—TRADITIONAL ETHNOGRAPHY. 


(a) Survival of customs connected with birth, marriage, 
and death (marriage by capture, “bundling,” funeral offerings, 
etc ). 

(6) Survival of animal worship in the customs of modern 
peoples. Survival of the worship of stones, trees, and fountains, 

(c) Traces of ancient local cults in the devotions to saints. 
Popular hagiography (rites and traditions). 

(2) Popular medicine and magic (amulets, rites for preserva- 
tion, laying spells, fascination, and the evil eye, etc.) 

General survey of the folk-lorist movement from 1889 to 1900. 

French will be the official language of the congress. Com- 
munications may be made in English, German, Italian, znd 
Latin, but they must be accompanied with a resumé in French. 
They should be in the hands of the secretary general before the 
first of July, 1900. The length of such communications is 
restricted to a quarter hour’s reading. No tale will be read at 
the general sessions, but those which have universal interest may 
be printed in the report 

Membership subscription is fixed at 12 francs. Members 
receive the printed reports of the sessions of the congress and 
any other publications which may be issued 

The address of the secretary-general is M. Paul Sebillot, 80 
Boulevard Saint- Marcel, Paris. 














IN MEMORIAM DR. D. G. BRINTON 
WITH A SKETCH OF HIS ARCHAOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES. 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Extended obituary notices of the late Dr. D. G. Brinton 
(born May 13, 1837; died July 31, 1898), whose death has been 
a distinct loss to all departments of anthropology, have appeared 
in Science (Vol. X., N. S., pp. 193 196) and the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore (Vol. XII., pp. 215-225). Nevertheless some 
notice of his archeological studies is not out of place in the 
pages of THE AMERICAN. ANTIQUARIAN, to which he was a fre- 
quent contributor, and of which he was for some years one of 
the associate editors. The first book Dr. Brinton ever published, 
was “The Floridian Peninsula; its Literary History, Indian Tribes, 
and Antiquities” (Phila , 1858, pp. 202), and his last contribution 
to the science appeared in the first number of the New Series of 
the American Anthropologist (January, 1899), an article entitled 
“ The Calchaqui: An Archeological Problem” (pp. 41 44), treat- 
ing briefly of one of the most interesting subjects in American 
prehistory—the ancient civilization of the vales. of Catamarca, in 
the Argentine. From 1884 to the time of his death he held the 
position of Professor of Ethnology and Archzology in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and from 1886 on- 
ward he was Professor of American Archeology and Linguistics 
in the University of Pennsylvania His archzological writings 
are more numerous and extensive than is commonly believed. 

To THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Dr. Brinton contributed, 
as follows: 


1. The Probable Nationality of the Mound-Builders. Oct., 
1881. 

2. The Chief God of the Algonkins in His Character as a 
Cheat and Liar. May, 1885. 

3. The Taensa Grammar and Dictionary. A Deception 
Exposed. March, 1885. 


4. The Taensa Grammar and Dictionary. A Reply to M. 
Lucien Adam. Sept.. 1885. 

5. The Phonetic Elements in the Graphic System of the 
Mayas. 1886 

6. The Study of the Nahuatl Language. Jan., 1886. 

7. On certain supposed Nanticoke Words. Shown to be of 
African Origin. 1887. 

8. On the Words “ Anahuac” and “ Nahuatl.” Vol. XV., 


1893, pp. 377-382. 
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Characteristics of American Languages. Vol. XVI, 
1894, PP. 33-37: 

Accadian and Turanian (Brief Note). /did., p. 113. 

An Obstetrical Conjuration. Jdid., pp. 166-167. 

Aztec Creation Legends (Note). Jézd., pp. 311-312. 

On certain Morphological Traits of American Languages. 
lbid., pp. 336 340. 

Notes on European Archeology. Vol. XVIII., 1896, 
PP. 37-38; 106 107; 169-177. __ 

The Battle and Ruins of Cintla. /d7d., pp. 259-268. 

Native American Stringed Musical Instruments, Vol. 
XIX., 1897, pp. 19 20. 

Recent European Archeology. Vol. XX., 1898, pp. 


349-352. 


Some of the above papers were elaborated to form part of 
“ Essays of an Americanist,” published in 1890. 

Among his other publications (exclusive of books) of a more 
or less distinctly archzological and antiquarian nature are the 
following: 


I. 


2. 


Io. 


rf. 


12. 


The Shawnees and their Migrations. Histor. Mag., Jan, 
1866. 

The Mound-Builders of the Mississippi Valley. /ézd., 
Feb., 1866. 


. Early Spanish Mining in Northern Georgia. /dzd., May, 


1866 


. Artificial Shell Deposits in the United States. Rep. 


Smithson. Inst., 1866. 


. A Notice of Some MS. in Central American Languages. 


Amer. Jour. Sci. and Arts. (New Haven.) March, 
1869. 


. The Ancient Phonetic Alphabet of Yucatan. Amer. 


Histor. Mag., 1870. 


Notes on the Codex Troano and Maya Chronology. 


Amer. Naturalist, Sept., 1881. 


. The Graphic System and Ancient Records of the Mayas. 


Contrib. N. Amer. Ethnol., Vol. V., 1882, pp. 17-27. 


. The Books of Chilan Balam, the Prophetic and Historic 


Records of the Mayas cf Yucatan, Penn. Monthly, 
March, 1882. 

Recent European Contributions to the Study of Ameri- 
can Archeology Proc. Numism. and Antiq. Soc. 
Phila., March, 1883. 

American Archeology. Amer. Suppl. Encyclop. Brit., 
1883. 

The Archeology of Northern Africa. Science (New 

York), Nov., 1884. 
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On the Cuspidiform Petroglyphs, or so-called Bird- 
Track Sculptures of Ohio. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
(Phila.), Oct., 1884. 

On Fire Stones and Prehistoric Implements.  /did., 
Nov., 1884. 

Impression of the Figures on a “ Meda Stick.” /dd., 
Nov.,, 1884. 

The Lineal Measures of the Semi-Civilized Nations of 
Mexico and Central America. Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. (Phila.), Jan., 1885. 


17. Did Cortes Visit Palenque? Science, March, 1885. 
. The Sculptures of Cozumalhuapa. Science, July, 1885. 


. On the Ikonomatic Method of Phonetic Writing, with 


Special Reference to American Archeology. Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., 1886. 
A Review of the Data for the Study of the Prehistoric 
Chronology of America. Proc. Amer. Adv. Sci., 1887. 
The Subdivisions of the Palzolithic Period. did. 
Were the Toltecs an Historic Nationality? Proc. Amer. 
Philos. Soc , Sept., 1887. 


. On an Ancient Human Foot-Print from Nicaragua. 


lbid., Nov., 1887. 
On Early Man in Spain. Proc. Am. Ass. Adv Sci., 1888. 


On a Limonite Human Vertebra from Florida. did. 


The Taki, the Svastika and the Cross in America. Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., Dec., 1888. 

On a Petroglyph from the Island of St. Vincent, West 
Indies. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. (Phila.), 1889. 


On the “Stone of the Giants” near Orizaba, Mexico. 
Proc. Numism. and Antigq. Soc. (Phila ), 1889. 
On the System of Writings of the Ancient Mexicans. 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1892. 
Measurement by Weight among the Peruvian Indians. 
Proc. Numism. and Antigq. Soc. (Phila.), 1892 
On Anvil-Shaped Stones, Proc. Am Ass. Adv. Sci., 1892. 
Remarks on Certain Indian Skulls from Burial Mounds, 
in Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Trans. Coll. 
Phys (Phila.), 1892, pp. 217 219. 
On an Inscribed Tablet from Long Island. Archzologist, 
Nov., 1893. 
The Native Calendar of Central America and Mexico. 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Nov., 1893. 
What the Maya Inscriptions Tell About. Archzologist, 
Nov., 1894 
The Alphabets of the Berbers. Oriental Studies, 1894. 
The Proto-Historic Chronology of Western Asia. Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., April, 1895 
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38. Carib Art and its Significance. Science (New York), 
New Series, Vol. I1., 1895, p. 265. 

39. On the Remains of Foreigners Discovered in Egypt by 
Flinders Petrie. Proc. Amer. Philos: Soc., Jan., 1896. 

40. Left Handedness in North American Aboriginal Art. 
Amer. Anthrop., Vol. 1X., 1896, pp. 175-181. 

41. On the Oldest Stone Implements in the Eastern United 
States. Journ. Anthr. Inst. (London), Vol. XXVL., 
2, OP. $904. _— 

42. The Missing Authorities on Mayan Antiquities. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1896. 

43. The So-called “ Bow Puller.” Bulletin. Free Mus. of 
Sci. and Art, 1897. 

44. Note on the Classical Murmex. did. 

45. The Latest Discoveries as to the Antiquity of Man. 
Scien. Amer. (New York), Vol. XLV., 1898, Suppl 


The above list, covering almost every department of arch- 
zology, shows that while Dr. Brinton won lasting fame by his 
special studies in American linguistics, mythology, folk-lore, 
and religion, his archzologic and antiquarian contributions are 
of a most varied and valuable sort. 

But besides these minor studies there are the archzologic 
data in his books (which are not themselves specially arche- 
ological in scope or nature): ‘‘ Myths of the New World, new 
edition, Phila., 1896; certain volumes of the “Library of 
American Aboriginal Literature,” Phila., 1882-1890, especially 
those relating to the semi-civilized peoples of Mexico and 
Central America; ‘“‘ Races and Peoples,” New York; “The 
American Race,” New York, 1891; “ Religion of Primitive 
Peoples,” New York, 1897. To this again must be added such 
special volumes and treatises of an archzological nature as: 
“The Annals of the Cakchiquels,” Phila., 1885; “ The Chron- 
icles of the Mayas,” Phila., 1882; ‘‘ Lenapé and Their Legends,” 
Phila., 1885, ‘‘ General Prehistoric Archeology,” Iconographic 
Encyplopedia, 1885; ‘“‘ Essays of An Americanist,” 1890; ‘ Re- 
port Upon the Collections Exhibited at the Columbian Histori- 
cal Exposition, Madrid,” Washington, 1895; “A Primer of 
Mayan Hieroglyphics,” Boston, 1895. Not less, then, than the 
linguist and the folk-lorist, has the archeologist to mourn the 
loss of a master-mind, in him who has departed. 
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ORIENTATION AMONG THE MOUNDS. 


Ep!IToR OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 


Dear Sir.—I have endeavored to get the information you 
desire in regard to the orientation of the circles in Greenup 
county, Kentucky. At o her visits here, I have viewed most 
of the works mapped by Dr. Hempstead, and some of them 
many times, but his ‘Temple Mound” I did not find until 
recently; partly for want of time, and mostly from misdirection 
by the people, who mistake river ridges for parallel walls, and 
natural elevations for mounds. The ‘Temple Mound” I 
found about 534 miles up the Ohio river, or east of South 
Portsmouth (Springville), after tramping over most of the 
fields this side of these and between the river and hills. 

The “Temple Mound” is built on the third terrace, while 
the other works in this direction are all on the second. I 
could find no trace of parallel walls, circles, ditch, or the spiral 
graded way to the top of the mound as Dr. Hempstead de- 
scribed. Mr. D. R. Walker, who is 76 years of age and who 
has spent most of his life near the mound, says he remembers 
the circles, ditch, and parallel walls from the river to the 
mound, and that the : arallel walls were six feet high, covered 
with trees the same in all respects as the surrounding forest. 
He could not say to what point of the compass, the openings 
in the circles were directed. 

Dr. Hempstead says:* ‘The top is not round, but truncated 
and elliptical, longest north and south.” I found this as he 
describes, and my measurements, as nearly as I could make 
them, are as follows: Diameter of level surface on top of 
mound, east and west, about 45 feet, and north and south 66 or 
70 feet. The sides of the mound are quite steep or abrupt, and 
12 feet high at least, in the lowest place, and 14 in the highest, 
caused from the land on which it is built sloping slightly at the 
north. Dr. Hempstead gives the height at six feet, and when 
first surveyed at 20 feet. I can not account for the difference 
14 feet in a few years, and the mound does not show it, besides 
an accurate survey would make the mound higher than my 
figures represent it at the present time I found no spiral, 





*** Mound Builders” (1883), page 4. 
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graded way, nor trace of one, to the top, but did find one from 
the south directly northward to the top by an easy grade, and 
127 feet in length. At its southern end it terminates rather 
abruptly in a round over, or drop, of about two feet to the 
surrounding level on which the work rests. The width of this 
graded way on the top, is hard to determine accurately, from 
the edges being much rounded by plowing and the elements, 
but is about 14 to 16 feet; the base is considerably less in 
diameter than the base of the mound, and the sides more slop- 
ing, probably from more cultivation. This graded way has 
every appearance of being of the same age as the mound, and 
no reason can be given for a later origin, as no return could be 
had for the labor. Perhaps if this field had been recently 
plowed I might have traced the circles and parallel walls, to 
some extent, by the color of the earth and slight rise in the 
surface, as I have been able to do in other places, where, when 
covered with grass, as in this case, I could find nothing. Mr. 
Walker says there was a well between the parallel walls, about 
one-quarter mile from the mound towards the river, when he 
first came there, and that it took twenty cords of wood to fill 
it (wood being easier to get than any other material for the 
purpose). 

Dr. Hempstead is entitled to much credit for his efforts to 
preserve a knowledge of the ancient works in this vicinity; 
many of which have now entirely disappeared; some can be 
traced with difficulty; while a few are in a fairly good state 
of preservation at the present time. Now, while Dr. Hemp- 
stead’s map and description of the works here are valuable 
and perhaps substantially correct, yet, in my opinion, there is 
not that completeness and minute accuracy that there should 
be, for a sufficient study of their significance and use to their 
builders, or comparison with works in other parts of the world. 
My reasons for thinking so, are as follows: He does not men- 
tion a graded way from the south and gives six feet as the 
height of the “Temple Mound,” which is at least twelve feet 
high at the present time. This mound he locates on his map 
as somewhat to the northeast of the other works in this direc- 
tion, but by my observation with a common compass, with six- 
inch needle, I make it almost exactly east of the first mound, 
which he marks on the map as eighteen feet high, and in the 
text as nineteen feet (his destription of this mound is about 
right). In addition to the four works mapped in this direction 
by Dr. Hempstead, there are five other mounds from two to 
six feet high, and two others have been removed, one to make 
a fill, and the other so as to build a house on the site. On page 
7, last column, 17th line (‘Mound Builders,” 1883), he says: 
“A short distance west from the Temple Mound will be found 
three small structures—a mound, ditch and embankment—the 
whole about fifty feet in diameter, with a ditch twelve feet deep 
from from the top of the embankment three feet high on the 
outside. A mound in the center six feet high, with a gateway 
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of approach from the south, rises above the surrounding sur- 
face.” 

My observation of the above-mentioned work, is as follows: 
It is one of the best preserved works here, which is probably 
due to the fact that the ditch prevented plowing, and it was 
allowed to grow up with trees. Apparently the original forest 
was cut away, as those present are second growth. Two wild 
cherry trees grow in the ditch, two feet in diameter, and an oak 
over two feet in diameter was growing on the mound, a little to 
one side of the center. Many other trees grow on the works, 
but none in other parts of the field; this field is quite large and 
almost perfectly level. The work at the present time measures 
as follows: The mound is about 3% feet high, and 30 feet in 
diameter at the base, which rests on the original surface as 
level as the surrounding fie'd; this level extends around the 
mound from the base, for a width of 10 or 12 feet, forming a 
platform. Surrounding this platform is a ditch 30 feet wide at 
the top, and six feet deep from top of outside embankment, 
and about 12 feet wide at the bottom. Outside the ditch is the 
embankment, about two feet high and 35 feet wide, highest 
near the ditch and growing gradually less to the outer edge; 
evidently much spread out by plowing. About 18 degrees to 
the east of south from the center of the work is a gateway 
through the embankment, across the ditch to the platform 
around the mound. The entrance across the ditch is about 
eight feet wide, and three feet above the bottom of the ditch; 
this was evidently the original surface, not removed in exca- 
vating the ditch; therefore the surface surrounding the work, 
the platform, and connecting way across the ditch, were all on 
the same level, while the mound and embankment were raised, 
material being obtained for building them by using what was 
obtained in excavating the ditch. By the way, no water ever 
accumulates in this ditch, though there is no outlet, the earth 
being very sandy and porous, below the surface particularly. 
The whole of this work Dr. Hempstead makes 50 feet in dia- 
meter, while I make it 115 feet at least. It seems to me that 
the Doctor’s estimate of the height of this mound is also too 
much, as the oak tree so near the center and over two feet in 
diameter would show the removal, if any great amount had 
occurred. 

I have spent some time in trying to locate two old maps of 
these works, one by F. Cleveland, civil engineer, and the other 
by Dr. Galbraith, formerly a civil engineer, of Greenup, 
Greenup county, Kentucky, but, up to this time, I have been 
unable to come up with either of them, but I believe they are 
in existence somewhere. There is, I think, much need of a 
new and accurate survey of the works here, that will locate all 
the works and rectify past mistakes. Squier & Davis, Prof. 
Lewis, and Dr. Hempstead, and, perhaps, others, have made 
partial surveys of these works, but I hope that there may be 
one more that will do the works justice. ‘I will say in regard 
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to the Animal Mound on the Hayman farm, located in the 
northwest on Dr. Hempstead’s map: This animal mound is 
inside a square, instead of a circle. The square is mapped as 
having square corners, when in fact they are rounded, The 
front end and body of the animal look much like a tapir or an 
elephant, but the tail is even larger than the body and curls 
or curves upwards, the end of which is at an angle of about 90 




















CENTRAL GROUP OF PORTSMOUTH WORKS. 


degrees with the back of the animal. The works nearer Ports- 
mouth are more nearly accurate. 

In conclusion, I will say that I think it not possible, at this 
day, to definitely ascertain at what point of the compass the 
gateway in the circles opened toward the “‘ Temple Mound.” 

Very truly yours, 


N. A. CHAPMAN. 
8&5 E. 2d Street, Portsmouth, Ohio. 





++ 


THE FIRST DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA. 


EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 


Dear Sir.—In the last number of your journal Mr. C. W. 
Super writés as follows: “1 suppose that it is admitted by all 
scholars that Herjulfsen, on a voyage undertkaen from Iceland 
to the new Colony, was driven out of his course, by stress of 
weather, and saw the New World; still further, that Eric’s son 
Leif, about the year 2000, discovered parts of the coast of New 
England.” 

This statement should, in the interest of truth, not be 
allowed to stand unchallenged. The ablest treatise by far on 
the Norse discovery of America, is a prize essay by Professor 
Gustav Storm, of the University of Christiana, Norway, in 
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which he comes to the conclusion that the story of Bjarni 
Herjulfsen is, to all appearance, fictitious, the true discoverer 
of the American continent being the above-mentioned Leif © 
Ericson, and the only explorer of the country, one Thorfin 
Karlsene; while none of them, judging from the text of the 
sagas, were farther south than Nova Scotia. This view was 
substantially adopted and corroborated by Mr. Reeves in his 
splendid edition of the Sagas (1890)—a photographic repro- 
ductiod of the manuscripts, with Icelandic text and English 
translation—and these two weighty contributions certainly 
ought to have put an end to the exceedingly uncritical rehash 
of the exploded New England theory. We find it again set- 
forth inthe December number of Popular Science Monthly, by 
Miss Cornelia Horsford, whose father, Prof. E. N. Horsford, in 
well-meaning enthusiasm did so much to mislead the public by 
his extremely unscientific and illogical treatment of the whole 
subject. 

This persistance in upholding an impossible cause, would 
seem rather harmless; but the fact that Mr. Keane in his 
recent book “ Man, Past and Present,” takes it for granted that 
the Norsemen met Eskimos in New England in the year 1000, 
proves that it is not after all a mere matter of innocent patriot- 
ism. This is not the place to enter in o any discussion of the 
subject, and, if I am not mistaken, the nine hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Norse discovery will see some valuable essays on 
this much abused question. Permit me to say, however. that 
there is not in the best version of the story the slightest indi- 
cation that the Norsemen effected a settlement on the Ameri- 
can coast, or built anything but booths (budir) or temporary 
houses in Vinland. They, according to authorities like Prof. 
Storm and Prof. Fiske, most probably met with Indians in that 
region, and every indication, except one—the incidental men- 
tion of sandy shores—clearly points to Nova Scotia; while the 
Boston theory is utterly untenable, for the simple reason that 
the explorers evidently sailed for days and days southward 
from Keel Cape, before they reached the true Wineland, and 
Keel Cape can, if we make them pass Cape Breton and Nova 
Scotia, only be identical with Cape Cod. 

Juut DIEseRup. 
Field Columbian Museum, Dec. 2, 1899. 











ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


ARCHAOLOGY OF THE ARAUCANIAN ReEcion. To the Afiales 
de la Universidad (Santiago, Chile) since November, 1898, 
Tomas Guevara has been contributing a study of the history 
of culture among the American Indians..(‘ Historia de .la 
Civilizacion de Araucania”), which covers all branches of 
anthropology, ethnology, somatology, mythology and folk- 
lore, and archeology. Chapter III. (pp. 279-306) of Guevara’s 
study deals with “the age of stone,” and is illustrated with four 
plates containing many figures of stone objects. It seems cer- 
tain that the Araucanian tenure of the district in question goes 
back to prehistoric times. Among the chief sources of the 
oldest relics are the kitchen-middens of the coast from Biobio 
to Chiloe and the mines of Puchoco, Lebu, etc.; the caverns of 
the Andean regions, the alluvial deposits, and the ancient 
burial places. The most characteristic stone relic of the 
Araucanian region is the disc-shaped (sometimes spheroidal) 
pierced stone, the exact employment of which is not certain 
(many may have been club-heads), but Guevara thinks they 
were wriglets for digging sticks, or something very similar. 
Their places have not been taken by other implements. It is 
worth noting that the idea that certain stone axes are preserva- 
tives against lightning-stroke has been imparted by the Span- 
ish immigrants into Chile, and, by way of the lower classes of 
the population there, to the Indians. The influence of the 
Spaniards was not confined to the introduction of the horse 
and the use of bronze and iron, which worked so many changes 
in the life and habits of the aborigines. Certain large stones, 
or rather rocks, with cup-shaped excavations, have been thought 
by some to indicate human sacrifices in the past; by others, to 
have been used in playing certain games. (Guevara inclines to 
believe that they have some religious significance. The author 
describes, with a full-page plate, the sacred stone of the 
Pehuenches, called Retricura, on the road from Curacautin to 
Lonquimai, of which an account (quoted by Guevara) is given 
in Dr. Rodolfo Lenz’s “ Estudios Araucanos,” On the face of 
this stone are several cup-chaped hollows, in which offerings 
were put. The stone, really the end of a rocky elevation, is 
about six metres high by five broad. Guevara believes that 
this, like other stone-cults of the Araucanian Indians, came to 
them from the Peruvians. Certain of the objects disinterred 
in the Araucanian region—stone figures, and stones with a 
heart pierced by a cross—-are doubtless the work of Spanish 
captives, or of modern make. 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Under the title ‘“ Imanufatti litici di Patagonia” (Stone Imple- 
ments from Patagonia), Dr. Michele del Lupo contributes a 
rather extensive article to the Archiviopes |’Antropologia e la 
Etnologia (Vol. XXVIIL., pp. 289-353), the scope of which is 
by no means confined to the extreme southern portion of the 
South American continent, but takes in the Argentine Republic, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Equador, Colombia, Honduras, Mexico, and 
even North Dakota, the collection of the specimens deseribed 
being due to the activity of the Salesian, Franciscan, Jesuit, 
and Benedictine missionaries in these different regions of the 
globe. From Patagonia, between 38 degrees and 54 degrees 
south, 314 hatchets, spear-heads, arrow-heads, etc., are de- 
scribed in detail; from the Argentine, 10 hatchets; from 
Bolivia, 8 hatchets, a club and a hammer; from Brazil, a single 
diorite axe; from Equador, 5 hatchets; from Colombia, 2 hat- 
chets and 3 other specimens; from Honduras, 5 hatchets; from 
Mexico, Ig axes, spear-heads, arrow-heads, etc.; and from 
North Dakota, three stone casse-tétes. Dr. Del Lupo notes 
the great change brought about by the introduction of the 
horse in this region of South America, the lazo, the boleadoras, 
the libes, and the bolas de luso taking the place of the older 
. arrows and spears; the last two implements going back to the 
Neolithic Age. 

In a.subsequent article, “Contributo agli Studii di Antro- 
pologia del l’America,” in the same journal (Vol. XXIX., pp. 
55-69), Dr, del Lupo gives some further account of the stone 
implements of the Patagonian region, with figures of the bolas, 
boleador, libes, etc. Dr. del Lupo considers that there is no 
evidence of pre-Columbian intercourse between the inhabitants 
of South America and those of Polynesia, Japan or China, the 
absence of the employment of iron, known, with other metals, 
in China for ages, practically settling the question, so far as 
that country is concerned. The jadite implements, he thinks, 
are of American origin and not imported. He is inclined to 
take, also, a higher view than most writers of the Patagonians. 


* 
* * 


ETHNOLOGY AT THE TURIN EXPOSITION oF 1898. In the 
Archivio per l’Antropologia e la Etnologia (Vol. XXIX., 1899, 
pp. 19-32) Dr. Enrico Giglioli gives an account of the ethnolo- 
gical exhibit in the Exposition of May-November, 1808, at 
‘Turin; a display representing the activities of Italians in ex- 
ploration and discovery in all parts of the globe. Among the 
specimens on exhibition were stone objects (noted elsewhere 
in these pages) from various regions of South and Central 
America, besides others from Africa, Asia, and Australasia. 
The Bororo of Matto Grosso, Brazil, and the Chiriquanos of 
Southern Bolivia were represented by rich collections of 
weapons, ornaments, musical instruments, etc. The catalogue 
of objects from the various Indian tribes of the region of the 
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Amazon contained some 500 numbers, embracing clothing and 
personal ornaments, furniture and house utensils, fishing, hunt- 
ing and warlike implements, etc., besides a small collection of 
human crania from the little known Caraja and Cayapé tribes 
of the Araguaya and Upper Locantins. The Fuegians, also, 
were represented by a good ethnological exhibit, some very 
rare specimens of arrow-heads of stone being included. The 
personal ornaments of the Borordé were likewise very notably 
represented. Many of the objects exhibited at the Exposition 
were acquired for the Florence Ethnological Museum. 


+ 
* * 


Stone AGE IN Cuina. In his article on “ The Stone Age 
in China,” in the Archivio per |’Antropologia e la Etnologia 
(Vol. XXVII., pp. 361-379) Dr. Enrico Giglioli, after noting 
the rarity of stone implements in China, cites the references to 
them in Chinese literature and in the writings of the earlier 
European travelers and historians, besides giving, with several 
figures, discriptions of implements in his own collection. The 
words for cut, cleave, pierce, scrape, break, strike, and split, 
reveal their relations to stone weapons and instruments by the 
fact that their ideograms contain an element, which, by itself 
signifies ‘“‘stone.” Nevertheless, by the time of Confucius, 
stone implements were very rare in China, and the reference tc 
them in the Chinese books relate to the quasi-savage popula- 
tion of the basins of the Hoang-Ho and Yang-tse- Kiang, or the 
frontier Tartar tribes, Much of interest on these and kindred 
topics is to be found in Dr. Carlo Puini’s learned volume, “‘ Le 
origin della civilta secondo la tradizione e la storia nell’ Es- 
tremo Oriente,” published at Florence in 1891. Dr. Giglioli 
describes eleven stone hatchets of Neolithic type from Momien 
in Yuman, figures of all being given. Descriptions and figures 
of other stone implements—hammers, pick-axes, mill-stones, 
earth-crushers, etc.—from various parts of China, are also 
given, and the author promises other articles dealing with stone 
objects still in use in China as ornaments, etc. 


a x 


THe CALAVERAS SKULL. In the January-March number of 
the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Science, of Phila- 
delphia, W. H. Dall discusses (pp. 2-4) this celebrated cranio- 
logica: specimen. Mr. Dall was one of those who examined 
the skull in June, 1866, in the office of the State geologist, and 
places on record his personal evidence. The conclusion 
arrived at is that “ the attempts on the part of unscientific per- 
sons of the vicinity to discredit the authenticity of the skull, 
after it had attracted general attention, were due to that spirit, 
unfortunately too common among ignorant persons, which 
leads them to disparage that in which they have no share.’ 
The genuine character of the skull and situs below the lava. 
Mr. Dall thinks are beyond doubt, though “the question ot 
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the céexistence of man and the extinct mammals, whose re- 
mains have been found in the same gravels, is entirely distinct, 
and may reasonabty be left open.” Mr. Dall’s recollections 
form an interesting contribution to the literature of this much- 
controverted subject. 

In an extended study entitled “‘ Preliminary Revision of the 
Evidence Relating to Auriferous Gravel Man in California,” 
which appeared in the American Anthropologist for January 
(pp. 107-121) and October, 1889 (pp. 614-645), Prof. W. H. 
Holmes discusses the evidence in detail, concluding that “the 
so-called Calaveras skull exhibitsnothing in its character, con- 
dition, or associated phenomena incompatible with the theory 
of recent origin, and very much that may be justly construed 
as favoring that theory ” (p. 640). From Prof. Holmes’ article 
we learn that Prof. F. W. Putnam “has now in view the publi- 
cation of a paper giving his views and an exhaustive chemical 
and comparative study of the skull.” If the Calaveras skull 
is only that of a Digger Indian, it has created a great excite- 
ment in the world of science. 


x 


DyeEiInG 1n Costa Rica. in the Verh. der Berliner Ges. f. 
Anthropologie for 1898, E. von Martens describes the process 
of cotton-dyeing in use among the Indians of Costa Rica, a 
device apparently pre-Columbian, for it is mentioned by very 
early authorities, and traces of its use have been found all over 
the Caribbean region. The dye-substance is the material 
excreted, upon irritation, by the Purpura patula, common in the 
Antilles, varieties of which are also found on the Pacific. One 
method of dyeing in use in Central America seems to have 
been simply to pass the fabric through the opening of the 
shell of this mollusk; another way was to gather the shell-fish 
in a bowl and collect the liquid excreted, which was applied to 
the cotton. This liquid is at first greenish-yellow, but changes 
in drying to purple. A bluish dye was also produced by a 
different treatment of the same liquid. The purple robes of 
the Zapotec women in Southern Mexico, and certain fabrics 
from ancient Peruvian graves appear to have been dyed in the 
way here described. 


[Correction: On page 46, line I9, read weights.—ED.] 











NOTABLE PAPYRI. 


BY REV. W. C. WINSLOW. 


Among the papyri recently deciphered are two which I will 
briefly describe. The first relates to the victors in the Olympian 
games, and the other concerns the date of the birth of Christ. 

The papyrus contains a aetailed list of the winners in all the 
thirteen events which formed the Olympian games for a series 
of about seven years. We know how carefully such a list was 
kept at Olympia for reference and to perpetuate the names of 
the victorious athletes. Even an Aristotle valued such data. 
We have various dates of the victors through the scholiasts of 
Pindar and of Pausanias, the topographer, to the latter of whom 
the excavators at the site of Olympia owe much for his exact 
details. But the chief value or interest in the papyrus is that 
no complete list of all the events for even a single Olympiad 
has hitherto turned up. 

This papyrus, too, covers the time when Pindarand Racchy- 
lides were composing odes, yet extant, in honor of the Olymp- 
ian victors. Fhus we have independent testimony for assign- 
ing accurate dates to these famous compositions. To illustrate 
the point: Odes ix., x., xi. of Pindar are now shown to have had, 
commonly wrong dates. As for Bacchylides, some twenty of 
whose poems from a unique papyrus were ecited in 1897 by Dr. 
Kenyon, Mr. Cotton writes that “the poetical activity of 
Bacchylides is given an extension of no less than sixteen 
years” by this papyrus. On the whole, however, our list in 
question confirms the record of the scholiasts. 

This papyrus affords a bit of evidence for the history of 
Greek plastic art of that period. Near the end of our second 
century, according to Pausanias, many statues of Olympia bore 
the names of victors and sculptors; and the German explorers 
at that site confirmed his statement. Our papyrus fixes the 
year of a victory and, consequently, of the sculptor whose 
plastic art commemorated it. Thus, Polycleitus, the Argive, is 
now shown to.have been living in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B. c., and to have flourished only a little later than Phidias. 
Pythagoras, a celebrated statuary, can be shown to have con- 
tinued his work down to about the same period in that century. 

The other papyrus throws light upon the disputed point of 
the year of the birth of Christ, St. Luke states “that there 
went out a decree that all the world should be taxed” (en- 
rolled); that Joseph and the Virgin Mary went to Bethlehem 
to be en-rolled, and that “while they were there” Christ was 
born. Did such enrolments occur, and were there any enrol- 
ments under Cesar Augustus and-in the reign of Herod the 
Great? 
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Historical evidence of enrolments earlier than A.-D. 63 
under Nero have been wanting. The papyrus shows that such 
an enrolment occurred in A. D. 20, and also under Czsar 
Augustus B.C. 9-10. We have, therefore, now, for the first 
time, proved that enrolments took place when Augustus was 
emperor and Herod reigned. Hence we have evidence relat- 
ing to the assertion of St. Luke that a decree for enrolment 
was made, and also to that of St. Matthew, that “Jesus was 
born in the days of Herod the king.” 





EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


EcyptTiaAN History AND THE ISRAELITES. It was in the in- 
fancy of Israel that it was called out of Egypt. The Egypt- 
ians were only very remotely connected by race with the 
Hebrews. The Egyptians made very inaccurate historical 
records. We receive more information and confirmation about 
the Bib'e from Babylonia and Assyria, than from Egypt, and 
naturally so, because Israel was on an equality in those 
countries; but was in captivity in Egypt. [See article by Prof. 
J. F. McCosky in Homiletic Review for November. ] 


PcumEs IN Eoypt. Prof. Hommel, of Munich, has written 
an article on the plumes represented on the head of the God 
Bes and the Goddess Anuket. He shows that there are sev- 
eral Babylonian cylinders in existence in which an Arab, who 
fights a lion, is represented with a crown of feathers on his 
head exactly similar to those worn by Bes and Anuket. He, 
therefore, considers them as an Arab head-dress, and he de- 
duces from this that the worship of both Bes and Anuket was 
imported into Egypt from Arabia. 


THe Earviest ABSOLUTE DaTe IN History. A new find 
of papyri, now in the Berlin. Museum, which seems to have 
formed part of the archives of a temple and to include a, sort 
of day book, in which the priests recorded events, has given 
us the earliest absolute date in history. In it is mentioned that 
in the seventh year of Usertesen III. the star Sothis (Sirius) 
was for the first time in the horizon at daybreak on the six- 
teenth day of the eighth month. Working back to this, Dr. 
Borchardt was able to announce that the seventh year of 
Usertesen III. must have fallen between the years 1876-1872 
B. C., and this, he claims, as the earliest absolute date in history. 








EDITORIAL. 


IS IT CIVILIZATION OR EXTERMINATION? 


One of the most serious questions has been brought up in 
connection with the events of the past year, especially by the 
two wars which have arisen in the extreme parts of the globe; 
no less a question than this: Is the progress of the civilized 
races destined to overcome and ultimately destroy the uncivil- 
ized? . This seems to be the fear of uncivilized tribes in many 
cases, and the result is the desire for complete isolation. Iso- 
lation, however, is contrary to the spirit and progress of the 
age, and cannot be maintained. The preventative against the 
evil feared, must be sought in some other way. The problem 
is a difficult one and needs to be studied carefully by philan- 
thropists and scientists.. 

There are some who maintain that the law of the survival 
of the fittest will inevitably result in the destruction of the 
lower races, and are inclined to uphold the law, as if it were 
one which is in accord with the Providence of God. There 
are professing Christians who are coldly arguing in this way in 
reference to the Philippines, and there are others who also talk 
in the same way about the Boers. It is a position which has 
been maintained in reference to the North American Indians 
for the last fifty years or more, and the common saying is “ the 
only good Indian is the dead Indian.” Just at present the 
sentiment has changed, and it has become quite a fad to pic- 
ture out the wild Indian in all his accoutrements, and express 
admiration for the bold and manly forms, as though these were 
not the same Indians who, a few years ago, were not only 
treated as dangerous, but despised as degraded creatures. It 
may be well, then, in view of this persistency of the thought 
in one case and the changes in the other, to review the history 
of the Indians in the past and see whether it is not better to 
take our lessons from peace, rather than from war, and make 
up our minds to civilize, rather than destroy. Christianity 
ought to reach as high a standard in this respect as paganism. 
The car of progress is not a mere machine which is traversing 
the earth, even if we imagine that war is the impelling force, 
for the hand of providence is directing and controlling the 
world, and will overthrow a civilization which is built up on a 
false basis, and lift up and preserve those who recognize his 
hand. If it is maintained that climate, soil, physical traits, and 
resources, are the only factors to be considered; that moral 
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influences, social life, and religious teachings are altogether in 
vain when compared with these, we should lose all hope; but 
the contrary was taught by our fathers, and we are not inclined 
to yield the point. There are a few lessons taught by our own 
history and the history of the Indians, as well as by that of the 
negroes. Neither of these races have been exterminated by 
the progress of our civilization. War, to be sure, has threat- 
ened to exterminate the Indians, but it has, on the other hand, 
freed the negroes. Ultimately we believe christianity and 
civilization will be able to overcome all difficulties and elevate 
the whole of the human race. 

Let us consider the history of the Indians. Have they 
actually been injured by contact with civilization, and are they 
likely to become exterminated? It will be acknowledged that 
a great change has come over these wild tribes, and that the 
most of them have disappeared from their original haunts, and 
are now occupying very limited districts, compared with those 
which they claimed as their original possessions; but does this 
prove extermination? We claim that it was perfectly natural 
that the Indians should occupy a more limited territory than 
they did originally and it was right that they should, if civil- 
ization was to advance at all, for it would be impossible for. 
civilization to extend when the people were as widely scattered 
as they were here at the time of the Discovery. There was a 
native civilization where the population was dense and where 
agriculture prevailed, but the wild tribes were actually exter- 
minating .them. 

We may take the Iroquois as an illustration. These tribes 
situated in the state of New York, where everything was 
favorable to their progress and where they were isolated from 
other tribes, made considerable advancement toward civiliza- 
tion, but they soon proved to be the terror of all other tribes, 
and between the times of Cartier and Champlain made the 
region around them entirely desolate, so that the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence was uninhabitated ‘and Ohio was called 
derelict country. The French and English maps show this. 

A map published in 1750 has a legend placed over the state 
of Indiana and Illinois: “This is the region where the Iroquois 
hunt ‘ Boeuf’ (buffalo)”; also, a legend stretching over the 
whole of Lower Canada: “ This is the region where the Iroquois 
hunt beavers.” The result was that the Algonquian tribes, 
which formerly occupied that region, were driven out, and all 
of the prairie region was left desolate. The state of Ohio was 
deserted. | 

The Hurons, also, who were of the same stock with the 
Iroquois, were driven from the north’shore of the St. Lawrence 
river, first to the neighborhood of Georgian bay, next.‘to the 
forests of Wisconsin; and all of Canada, from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence to Lake Superior, was left desolate. These 
tribes claimed a very large amount of land which they never 
used, and certainly never improved. A _ single clan would 
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be often surrounded by an entire county, and would claim the 
county for its possession; a single tribe would occupy an entire 
state, and disputed the rights to the iand, both with the neigh- 
boring tribe and with the whites, after they came into the con- 
tinent. The Iroquois occupied the state of New York and had 
their seats, which were divided into cantons resembling those 
of the Swiss; but as late as 1750 they claimed all of the land 
north of the Ohioriver. This shows that the native civilization 
was as likely to destroy the people as to elevate. The same 
lesson is taught by the history ot the Aztecs, they made rapid 
progress for a few hundred years, but at the time of the Con- 
quest they were exterminating the tribes around them. There 
were tribes on the Gulf coast who were living at peace with one 
another, and the great Muscogee stock seems to have reached 
a fair degree of civilization, but their northern border had been 
beset by wild tribes and the ancient villages of the Mound- 
Builders were in ruins. The Cherokees survived, but they were 
occupying a vast region. 

Dr. Worcester said of the Cherokees, before their removal: 
“ According to an estimate, the Cherokees have held more than 
nine square miles to every family and, estimating five souls to 
a family, this would leave about one person to every two 
square miles. They number about twelve or thirteen thousand 
persons; their territory extends from North Carolina to the 
Mississippi river and lies within the state of ‘Tennessee and the 
northern part of Georgia, its greatest length is 250 miles and 
width 150 miles. The whole country contains about 23,500 
square miles,which would be over 1,000 acres toa single person, ’ 

This argument is not against, but is rather in favor of 
civilizing the Indians, and the same plea should be made in 
behalf of the races, who have recently come under our con- 
trol. 

There is lesson to be learned from the study of maps. 
There was a time when the French, English, and Spanish were 
claiming this continent. When the French possessions crossed 
those of the English, and all the interior was claimed by the 
French; the western part of the continent by the Spanish. 
The right of the Indians to the land was only used by the 
different nationalities to support their own claims. So in the 
disputes between the different nationalities at the present time, 
the native races are left out of account. The continents are 
divided by the different nations, but the islands are in dispute, 
the extreme portions of Africa included. 

If Russia should claim all of the north Pacific ocean; Ger- 
many, all of the central Pacific ocean; England, all of the 
southern Pacific ocean, and France, all of the Indian ocean, and 
should base their claims on the fact that these regions were in 
proximity to their possessions, and were theirs by right of dis- 
covery, they would be only repeating the arguments which were 
used in this country about the right of possession 150 years 
ago. The natives are not taken into account in the calcula 
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tion of any mations, even when their conversion was the chief 
motive with church propogandists. Their rights were not con- 
sidered, when Las Casas plead for the natives of the West 
Indias; nor have they during the “Centuries of dishonor” 
which have elapsed since that time. The Roman Catholic, the 
Greek, and the Protestant churches are all apparently very 
anxious for the welfare of the natives and are willing to work 
for their civilization, provided it can be such as they -have 
sought to establish. It is not extermination that those churches 
are seeking for, nor is it the result which follows their efforts. 
That is not the fear of any intelligent mind. The danger to 
the natives comes from another side. From that vice which 
debauches the natives and sets an example of moral degrada- 
tion, which is worse than any found among the natives them- 
selves. In fact, the depths of degradation introduced by so- 
called civilized races is often absolutely appalling to the natives 
themselves, and is abhorred by them, though many fall into it 
before they are aware, and the population is swept away, as by 
a blast from a furnace. The simoom is not more deadly in its 
effect than is the breath of a certain kind of civilization. This 
is the fault, however, not of the better class, but of the lower 
classes which infest the frontiers and resort to the neighbor- 
hood of the Indians for the purpose of gain. These prey upon 
the native tribes, as they prey upon the youth of our land, and 
déemoralize whatever class they touch, Of course it is for their 
interest to claim respectability for their vices, but they do not 
like to face the consequences. They introduce vices which 
first debauch the natives and afterwards destroy them; so that 
extermination is the result, not of the civilization, but of the 
moral degradation which is carried oftentimes at its front like 
the foam before the advancing wave. 

It has been maintained that the people of. the United States 
have been worse in this respect than the English, and that their 
influence has been more demoralizing. he facts, however, 
prove the contrary. It is well known that the most successful 
missionary in Alaska, Dr. Duncan, was a member of the Es- 
tablished Church of England and was sustained by the Eng- 
lish Missionary Society, but he was obliged to move his people 
to a place where they would be isolated from cont?ct with the 
whites, just as the missionaries from the United States have 
desired to do, but have been saved the necessity of doing, by 
resisting the men who were in power and asserting their rights 
to be protected by the Government. It is the testimony of 
Mr. G. O. Dorsey that the villages situated in the British pos- 
sessions were becoming smaller by degrees and the prospect is 
that such tribes as the Salish will ultimately become extinct. 
The policy of the English government has been quoted as an 
example to the United States, and a contrast has been drawn 
between the two nations, especially in their treatment of the 
Indians. The circumstances, however, have been very different, 
for the native population of Canada and the British possessions 
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were always very sparse and the progress of settlement slow. 
It would be interesting and instructive, too, if any one would 
take the statistics of the population of the two regions and 
compare them. It has been the cffect of war with the whites 
that whole tribes are exterminated; but shall we say that 
this is the inevitable fate of the tribes which remain, especially 
after they have adopted a new type of society and new form of 
religion. 

_ The Sioux furnish an example; they were at one time 
situated on the Atlantic coast. Ti ey gradually moved down 
the Ohio and up the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. They 
were hunters and warriors, and claimed a vast amount of ter- 
ritory as their own; like the Iroquois, they had their hunting- 
grounds as wel’ as their permanent villages. Parkman, the 
great historian, followed a band of the Sioux to the mountains 
and studied their habits and customs. They claimed all of the 
region between the Mississippi river and the Rocky mountains, 
and extended from the borders of Canada almost to the Gulf 
of Mexico, covering a territory which is now occupied by 
eight states. They required about fifty square miles to sup- 
port one person, and a few thousand held the region which 
is now occupied by millions. They remained in possession 
until the war of the Rebellion, but owing to the revolt and 
massacre, they were removed and were shut into remote reser- 
vations. The Pagan Indians were at that time the source of 
danger. The Christian Indians were a means of defense to 
the whites and saved many families. The reformation came to 
those Indians when they were in prison and away from the 
influence of the shamans. Paganism lost its hold upon the peo- 
ple and Christianity has come in to take its place, and the 
result has been peace and progress. The last great outbreak 
was a travesty on Christianty. The medicine men and chiefs 
introduced and encouraged the Messiah Dance, which resulted 
in a craze worse than any that had prevailed before. It was 
more fanatical than the Paganism itself. The Shawnee 
prophet who encouraged Tecumseh in his revolt had no such 
power over the people, as had the chiefs who introduced the 
Messiah Dance. The war under Tecumseh and the conspiracy 
of Pontiac had a military character, and were led by warriors, 
but the Messiah Dance was purely religions in its nature, and 
resulted in the worst form of fanaticism; it wes an actual 
craze, which spread from tribe to tribe. The impelling motive 
was the desire among the Indians, to recover their old pos- 
sessions and restore their former-estate and bring back the 
condition of their fathers. It was in reality a revolt against 
civilization. The craze subsided when the Indians found that 
their dances were of no avail and their prayers not heard. The 
Messiah was not the divinity which they had worshipped. 
The craze had spent its force in the wild dance and the people 
found that they had been deceived by their leaders. 

What was needed with them in order to secure peace, was 
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not a change of location, nor of government policy, nor of 
rations or annuities, or of Indian agent, but a change of religion. 
When that came they were in a fair way to settle down to the 
peaceful, ordinary state which the Christian Indians had 
already reached, and the problem was solved. 

The effort to civilize the Indians, we maintain, will be suc- 
cessful when Christian civilization has its proper influence and 
is put in its true light. exactly as the efforts to elevate the 
masses, will be successful. The policy of the Government is 
now to divide up the reservations and to give them property in 
severalty, and to make citizens out of them; but at present it 
isan experiment. If the grasping spirit of unprincipled men 
is allowed to have sway, and if the vices of the whites are 
allowed to spread, the result will be that the Indians will drop 
to a low level and be exterminated. The process will’ be 
silent, but sure; the degradation will be unknown, and the dis- 
appearance will be unnoticed. The wrongs which the Indians 
will suffer are likely to be even greater than those which have 
called Gut so many and so eloquent protest from good citizens. 

Mrs: Helen Hunt Jackson portrayed in her beautiful story 
of Romona the straits into which the Indians of California 
were driven. The picture of that hero in disguise driving his 
fleet ponies far away to the mountain tops, in order to get 
away from contact with the whites, is a touching one, and 
reveals the spirit which has prevailed, But there is a worse 
calamity than this, it is that the Indian Should be in love with 
his chains and. wrapping the delusion about him, should lie 
down to dreams, become debased and die. : 

It is true that there are many tribes scattered throughout 
this country, who are peaceable and prosperous, and have 
already reached a civilization which is encouraging. They are ~ 
not surrounded by walls of defense, but are protected by their 
own purpose to improve, and by the love which they have for 
their own families and homes. The Indian Rights Association 
has not been called upon to defend these bands, but it may 
have a new work to do in ths tuture. 

It was a woman—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe—who entered 
a p ea in behalf of the poor slaves of the South and prepared 
the way for their freedom. It wasa woman—Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson—who made an eloquent plea for the Indian, who was 
oppressed by the policy of the Government, in taking the 
reservations from the Indians and changing their homes. They 
prepared the way for the change of policy, but the work 
remains to be don. It is to see that permanent homes are 
secured, and that the same attachment to the land which has 
been so strong in the past should be encouraged in the future. 
The danger will be to the Indians that they will become scat- 
tered and lost to sight. 

The question now is whether civilization is destined to ex- 
terminate the lower races. The history of the Indians in the 
past has shown three stages: Contact between the Indians 
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and white men was the first; the obtaining’ of Indian lands by 
purchase or war was the second; subjugation was the third. 
It remains to be seen whether the end will be extermination. 

In the West Indies the Indians have been entirely extermi- 
nated, there is scarcely a survivor to be found. In the United 
States there are many tribes still remaining near their old 
seats. but confined to limited districts and quietly following 
domestic pursuits, and at peace, having a rude civilization of 
their own, and one adapted to their peculiar nature. They are 
found in Maine, New York, Florida, Wisconsin and in all of 
the western states. Capt. John G. Bourke, a noted Indian 
fighter, but a friend of the Indians, has written a paper called 
“The Vesper Hour of the Stone Age.” He says, after twenty- 
five years of service since his first acquaintance with the wild 
tribes of the Gila and the Colorado, he has seen them “ not 
only subjected to a condition of peace, but notably advanced 
in the path of civilization; their children trained in the white 
man’s ways, and all traces of earlier modes of life fast fading 
into the haze of tradition.” 

In New England there was an effort made to civilize and 
Christianize the Indians, of which John Elliot’s Indian bible is 
the perpetual monument, but the Pequot war and King Philip’s 
war resulted in sweeping away the majority of these people. 
The same was the case in the history of the Jesuit missions in 
Canada. It would seem that a stage had been reached, in 
which the effort to civilize the Indians might prove successful, 
at least their subjugation is complete, and there is no reason to 
desire their extermination. Humanity and the Christian reli- 
gion furnish arguments in favor of civilizing. The elements 
which are calculated to destroy remain. These consist of: 
First, the injustice which has been practiced by the Govern- 
ment; second, in the grasping covetousness of men, and third, 
in the vices which flow out as an undercurrent of civilization. 
The barriers against these are law, the protection of the Gov- 
ernment, and education and Christianity. The key which nn- 
locks the door of opportunity to the nations, has been in our 
hands, can be used in our new possession; will it be used? 
Will we see the lower races fading away under the blighting 
effect of contact with Americans? Or will our civilization be 
bestowed upon them and elevate them to a higher state. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 





EDUCATION AMONG THE Puiippines. The report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1897 and 1898 has some very 
interesting facts in reference to the Philippines. It appears 
that this people had been subject to feudal chiets and submitted 
very easily to the Spaniards. They were not in the Stone Age, 
but had iron-pointed spears and arrows, and had smelted cop- 
per. They had alphabets of theirown. They are distinguished 
by a higher capacity for education than the so-called civilized 
Indians of Central America and Peru. The number whoattend 
the schools and the university 1s very large; two-thirds of the 
Tagalos can read, and about half can write. Art,andespecially _ 
music, is their passion. They know very little of Spanish, but 
read in their language whatever comes in their way. The total 
number of graduates of the university is 11,000. The Philip- 
pine Islanders could read and write their own language when 
the Spaniards arrived. There are five alphabets in use in the 
archivelago. All travelers state that there are schools in 
every village, which are under the control of the priests. 
Good observers have noticed the aptitude of the natives for 
instruction. The children begin very early to make their let- 
ters in the sand or on the leaves. They copy maps with great 
exactness. Instruction is far from being backward when com- 
pared with the lower classes in Europe. There are several 
public printing offices in Manila. The literary work proper 
consists mostly of poems and tragedies in Tagalo language. 
There are, also, short poems and songs of which both words 
and music are national, and the Indians can write the music 
with wonderful ability. They are all musicians, and some of 
them can play five or six instruments. As to their religion— 
they were originally very: superstitious. They worshipped the 
sun, moon, lightning and thunder, birds, and even rocks, but 
they had no priesthood. Ancestur worship was, and still is, 
practiced. The surprising facility with which Christianity 
spread over the islands, even in the beginning of the conquest, 
leads one to suspect that it only served as a cloak for the 
ancient religious customs, and, indeed, partly amalgated with 
them. Trustworthy monks still complain that the same men 
go to church one day to pray to their Christian God, and the 
next offer sacrifices to their heathen idols or “ Amitos” for a 
good harvest. In some places there has been a backsliding into 
the old heathen times. 


Pha 


Mounp Pipes. Mr. J. D. McGuire in his article on pipes 
and smoking customs of the American aborigines, published 
in the Smithsonian Report, treats of the Mound pipes, mean- 
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ing by that term, “the peculiar pipes which are found in the 
mounds oj Ohio, and which consist of a curved, flat base, with 
a bowl in the center of the base, and are smoked without any 
separate stem. He distinguishes between the Mound pipes 
and the Monitor pipes, though it seems to be a distinction with- 
out a difference, tor the only difference is that the bowl is in 
the shape of a cylinder; while the other pipes are carved 
with animals, birds, and human heads. He claims that these 
pipes are comparatively modern, and were the result of con- 
tact.with the French, though they belonged to the Algunquin 
Indians. This is a mere theory, and one that will be disputed 
by many. In the first place there are, according to Mr. Boyle, 
the archeologist of Toronto, no Monitor pipes in Canada, 
where the French came in contact with the Algonquins at the 
earliest date; second, the places where the Mound pipes are 
the must numerous are near Chillicothe, Ohio, and Davenport, 
Iowa, though a few have been found in Illinois and Wisconsin; 
but none to speak of in the regions where the French had their 
first settlement— Kaskaskia. Heclaims that the pipes are too 
good in shape and too well wrought in detail for the Indians to 
have made. It is an old claim, which has often been disputed. 
Gen. G. P. Thurston has shown that the pipes of Tennessee are 
as well wrought as those of Ohio; so that, if one class was too 
good for the Indians, the other class was. Idols are somewhat 
common in Ohio and Illinois, as well asin the southern states. 
Mr. McGuire argues that the French did not favor making 
idgls, so virtually contradicts himself. Mr..Henshaw discussed 
the subject of Mound pipes, several years ago, and took the 
ground that no animals or birds found outside of the Ohio val- 
ley are represented, but he failed to convince anyone of this, 
who has made a study of the pipes. The problem of the age 
of the Mound-Builders of Ohio is involved in this study of 
pipes, and one will need to reason closely, if his conclusions 
are to be accepted, for there are many factors to be considered. 
~_ 

Mexican Antiquities. The Museum of Natural History 
in New York has just thrown open a fine collection of casts of 
Mexican and Maya sculptures, and of copies of manuscript in 
the Mexican and Maya hieroglyphic writing, so that now, per- 
haps, for the first time, the student is enabled to compare a 
large number of inscriptions, and in this way, probably to dis- 
cover the key by means of which they can be interpreted. 

' Pt 

THE CANYON OF THE RIO GRANDE. Prof. Robert T,: Hill, 
of the United States Geological Survey, and four companions 
have made a trip through the cafion of the Rio Grande, the 
second successful one ever attempted. He says: “ At some 
places the perpendicular walls rise to a height of several hun- 
dred feet. There are positive indications that they had at one 
time been occupied by Cliff-Dwellers. Veins of gold and silver 
were found cropping out in various places.” 
























LITERARY NOTES. 





THE TALE OF THE Two Broruers. The distribution of 
the tales which were so familiar to us in childhood seems to 
have been a common inheritence with the children of all lands, 
at least lands where the Indo-European races dwell. It appears 
that the tale of the Two Brothers, in ‘A Thousand and One 
Nights,” has its counterpart in Egypt Russia, and Lapland; 
among the Norsemen, among the Tartars, and among the 
Samoyedes. The story of a spirit which was hid in the seven 
boxes, the boxes in seven chests, and the chests put in the sea; 
the soul being destroyed when the chests and boxes were all 
opened. The variations of this story are numerous, but the 
same conception of a charmed life, or an enclosed spirit, is 
common all over the world. The North American Indians 
have a similar story, though the nests and boxes and chests 
and boxes are not mentioned. One story, called “ The Sing- 
ing Bulbul,” common in Central America: Two golden lilies 
were given—if they were fresh, the absent ones were well; if 
they should fade, they were ill. A variation of the story is 
that the rose would fade if the person should die. Prof. 
Renouf thinks that there was a transmission of these stories 
from continent to continent, though he says, no doubt every 
race has its own stories. It is impossible without the aid of a 
more critical apparatus to assign each story to its own origin 
and date, as the local coloring is absolutely delusive. 

a 

Memory AMONG THE ABORIGINES. Prof. Max Miller takes 
up anew the question whether what we call literature could 
have existed in any land before the invention of the alphabet. 
He takes the affirmative side, and points to the custom among 
North American Indians of oral transmission of the tribal 
records, the historians aiding their memory by a numeral sys- 
tem formed of wampum beads. The late Rev. W. W. Gill 
found aconsiderable mhemonic literature in the islands of the 
South Pacific. Still more extraordinary is the preservation of 
Finland’s epic poem, the ‘! Kalevala,’’ by oral memory alone. 
This system of oral tradition was brought to a still higher 
degree of perfection in Mesopotamia, China, Egypt, and India, 
and led on, in the last-named country, to a complete written 
literature. 
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THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS AT+ROME. The Coagress 
met at Rome, Oct. 3, 1899. Some very interesting papers were 
read. The following notes are taken from the “Proceedings 
of the Society of Archeology” for November : 

Mrs. Emmeline Plunket, a member of this Society, read a 
paper on “ Vedic Astronomy ” to the Indian section. Her con- 
tention is that the Accadian Calendar, which depends on the 
Zodiaca’ constellations, was constructed not less than 6,000 
years B. C.—.a view which was first put forward by her in the 
Proceedings of the Society—and that the knowledge of it had 
very early penetrated to India, where it inspired the imagery 
of some of the Vedic myths. The proofs offered for this are 
very difficult to summarize without the diagrams. Dr. Burgess, 
who spoke on this paper, admitted that the lunar stations, 
which are menticned in the Rig Véda were derived by the 
Hindus from Arabia, and ultimately from Babylonia; while 
Dr. Formichi gave some proofs that Hindu astronomy in the 
6-5 centuries B. C. had reached a high degree of development. 

Prof. Haupt, of Baltimore, read a paper before the Society 
on the ‘Seraphim and-Cherubim.” The Seraphim, he thinks, 
should be considered as serpent-formed beings typifying the 
lightning, and correspond to the erect serpents found in the 
decorations of both Egyptian and Babylonian temples. The 
Cherubim originally represented the winds, and the winds 
fertilize the female flower of the palm trees, by bringing to 
them the pollen of the males; he finds it natural that the 
Assyrian cherubs should so frequently be represented as 
engaged in the fructification of palm flowers. 

M. Guimet gave an account of certain figures belonging to 
the Alexandrian Isis. Most scholars are agreed that the Alex- 
andrian religion was founded on Orphic or Eleusinian mys- 
teries which embodied the doctrine of resurrection. 

Prof. Monet read a paper advocating the theory that the 
Israelites had their first homes in Arabia, and not in “Ur of 
the Chaldees.” He argues thus from the inscriptions, which 
show that the Aramaic and the Arabic languages were essenti- 
ally the same. 

Dr. Gaster read a paper on ‘‘ Magic Alphabets,” and Dr. 
Senes one on the “ Assyrian Sphinx,” reasoning that it was an 
emblem of the Trinity. 
























BOOK REVIEWS. 


MAN: Past AND PRESENT. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1899. 


The author of this book takes the position that the world was peopled 
by Prehistoric man, a generalized proto-human form prior to all later racial 
differences. That the four primary divisions are Ethiopic, Mongolic, 
Americar, and Caucasic; but that each had their Pleiocene ancestor from 
which each sprung independently, by continuous adaptation to their several 
environments. He holds that the remains found by Dr. Dubois in the 
Pleicene beds of East Java, point out the original home of mankind; and 
represent the long sought for “first man.” He held that before the close of 
Palzolithic times all the great divisions of mankind had already been 
specialized in their several geographic areas; that the primary varieties had 
been fully constituted in the intermediate period between the old and new 
Stone Ages. When the Neolithic man reached Western Europe, he found 
his Palzolithic predecessor already settled there. This occurred during 
the Geologic Age. As to the obscure interval between the Stone Age and 
the strictly historic epoch, we are indebted to the services of the European 
archeologists. That Copper, Bronze, and Iron Ages were successively in- 
troduced; that copper was worked by the Egyptians, perhaps 5000 to 3000 
B. C., and in Chaldea about 4,000 y2ars; that it is the characteristic metal of 
a distinct culture in Hungary, and also in the Mississippi valley. 

The transition from copper to bronze in Europe, took place from two 
to three thousand years B.C. The author holds that the Iron Age was in 
Africa contemporaneous with that of other metals in Europe and Asia. The 
Prehistoric Age comprises the vague period prior to all written records; 
dim memories of which linger in the myths and traditions. “Winter Counts 
of the American Indians” were the first step toward pictographic 
records. The Akkadian, Cuneiform, and Egyptian hieroglyghics are the 
later stages. . 

The term “Race” means a group of human beings whose type has 
become mingled by assimilation. He treats of the African negroes and 
the Oceanic negroes as different divisions of the samerace. The Negritoes, 
as well as the Papuans, belong to the Oceanic branch. The Mongols are 
divided into Southern, Oceanic, and Northern. The primzval home of the 
first was the Thibetan Plateau; of the second, or Oceanic, was Hindoo 
Chiaa, and of the Northern was the Central Asiatic Steppe, near the 
Altai Mountains. . 

The American Aborigines constitute the third race, divided, according 
to geography, into inhabitants of North America, Central America, and 
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South America. The original home of the Caucasic peoples was Africa, 
north of Soudan; the present range is from Japan to India, and also 
Armenia to Arabia. 

As to the American Aborigines, he says: “The abundant traces of 
primitive man strewn over the continent, from Alaska to Fuegia, show that 
America forms no exception to the general statement that all the habitable 
parts ot the globe were occupied by man in Pleistocene times, that is, dur- 
ing the early Stone Age.” The American Aborigines are not indigenous in 
the absolute sense, but reached the Western trom the Eastern Hemisphere 
in the primitive state, prior to all strictly cultural developments. A study 
of their physical constitution, substantially but not wholly uniform, with, 
indeed, two marked sub-varieties, respectively represented in the north by 
the Eskimo long-heads and the Mexican round-heads; in the south by the 
Botocudo long-heads and the Andean 1ound-heads—points at two streams 
of immigrants from the Old World. The Eskimo-Botocudo section has 
been traced to the long-headed Palzolithic man of Europe, which continent 
geology has shown to have been connected with North America through 
the Faros Islands, Iceland and Greenland, down to post-glacial times. The 
other section, which probably greatly out-numbered the first, came ap- 
parently later (during the New Stone Age) from Eastern Asia, by the 
Behring waters, and are now represented, allowing for great inter-mixture, 
by the still prevalent round-headed element. The author holds that the 
evidence of a Palzolithic Age is conclusive, but gives no apparent heed to 
the discussions which have been carried on, but takes Major J. W. Powell 
and the members of the Ethnological Bureau as his authority on all 
points, He denies that there were any further arrivals from Europe or 
from Asia, and argues the point from the complete absence in America of 
any sailing vessels, from the absence of dogs, sheep, horses, oxen, poultry, 
and wheat; also the absence of Chinese, Egyptian, Phznician, or Baby- 
lonian hieroglyphs. This argument, however, must apply as well to Europe, 
as to America, and would prove that there was no contact whatever between 
Asia and the north of Europe until very late in history, for there are no 
hieroglyphs either in the Mounds, Lake Dwellings, or even in the Towers. 

The book is, however, very instructive, and covers the whole field, and 
is the best work on ethnology that has been published. 


Pa 


SOLOMON AND SOLOMONIC LITERATURE. By Moncure Daniel Conway. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. London: Kegan, Paul, 
Trench & Co., 1899; pp. 248. 

The author of this book undertakes to show the analogies between the 
stories contained in the Bible about Solomon, and those which are common 
in the Oriental lands. He thinks he finds the judgment of Solomon in the 
case of a Brahman wise woman named Visakna, who commanded that a boy 
should be placed in the hands of two women, with the idea that the mother 
would naturally pull the harder. This might be a mere coincidence, and 
does not furnish as strong a resemblance as the older story of Moses in the 
bulrushes, which has its counterpart in an earlier story in Babylonia. 

The author compares the finding of the book of the law, in the time of 
Josiah, to the finding of the book of Mormon by Joseph Smith. But his 
unfairness and lack of sound learning is shown in the fact that he con- 
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siders the Queen of Sheba was one of the queens of the seven of Persia; 
whereas, it is well known that she was from Arabia. He compares Solomon's 
anthorship of the Book of Proverbs to Boccacio, whose tales are contained 
in Shakespeare’s “Cymbeline,” Dryden’s ‘‘Cymon and Iphigenia,” and 
Tennyson’s “Falcon.” The Spirit of God “brooding over the waters” is 
identified with Wisdom, who “builds her house” and has hewn out her 
seven pillars. 

The author quotes Dr. Inman's “ Ancient Faith,” and suitably, for his 
views are similar. The “Song of Songs” he regards as a collec- 
tion of unconnected hymns, and suggests the idea that it was virtually an 
opera, containing a chorus. The love of the Church to Christ has been read 
into the songs of Solomon by many clever persons, but that a love song was 
sung out of it, as out of an opera, is a new idea, The last chapter on 
Solomon and Jesus is the straugest of all, as it is directly contrary to the teach- 
ings of history, as well as the opinions of scholars. That the descent of 
Christ was through an illegitimate line, and was by illegitimate birth, is a 
most blasphemous charge, which only Tom Payne or Robert Ingersoll 
would be guilty of, and is unbecoming such an author as Moncure Con- 
way. Ruth the Moabitess and Bathsheba the mother of Solomon, and Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, are regarded by the enlightened people of the world 
too highly, for such a charge to stand unchallenged. It is similar to the 
charge that King Solomon and Jesus Christ were alike the objects of 
idolatry—each in his own age. The book is full of blasphemous assertions 
and reflects no credit upon the author. 

ae 
MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME—NARRATED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 

TO LITERATURE AND ART. By H. A. Guerber, Lecturer on Mythol- 

ogy. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Americrn Book Company; 


pp. 428. 

History PRIMERS. Edited by J. R. Green. Classical Antiquities I. Old 
Greek Life. Pp. 101. By J. P. Mahaffy. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. 


HistoRY PRIMERS, Edited by J. R. Green. Classical Antiquities II. 
Roman Antiquities. By A. S. Wilkins, M. A., Owens College, Man- 
chester. With Illustrations, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. 


These three books cover about the same department, but are written 
from different standpoints. The first treats of Mythology; the second of 
Social Life. and the third of Antiquities. In the book on Antiquities the 
Roman dwellings are described at considerable length. Some interesting 
facts are brought out: Thatthe men reclined on couches at their meals, the 
women never did;: the beds in the sleeping chambers were often in 
alcoves; the equivalent for “Grandfather's Chair’’ was common, The 
walls, even in the poorer houses, were drawn with fresco paintings. The 
floor in all the better dwellings were of mosaic work. The inside of the 
house contrasted with the outside. It was Greece which gave direction to 
Rome in its later house-life. The Greek inns offered very bad accommo- 
dations, but the Greek household was a model. No household could exist 
without the master, if he died his widow became the ward of her father, 
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Slaves were numerous in every household. There were domestic animals. 
such as the horse, dog and cat, and birds. The girls of the house were 
brought up to see and hear as little as possible, but the young men passed 
out from the control of their parents early in life. The oldest banks in 
Greece were temples, but treasures were deposited in tombs; and was con- 
sidered the-most important kind of wealth. 

The book on the Greek and Roman Myths is splendidly illustrated, 
and contains a good summary, with occasional snatches of poetry. The 
old Roman names, instead of the Greek, are used—Jupiter and Juno, 
Venus and Hercules. Perhaps this is as well, for they are familiar. Of 
the plates: The Abduction of Europa, Appollo Belvidere, Venus de Milo, 
Aurora Fourth Hour of the Night, Perseus and Andromeda, Aeneas at the 
Court of Dido, Parting of Hector and Andromeda, are very interesting. 


* 
* * 
MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL History. Vol. II. 
Anthropology I.; The Jesup North Pacific Expedition I11.; Archzology 
of Lytton, British Columbia. By Harlan I. Smith. May 25, 1899. 


Mr. H. I. Smith, who is a Western man and has the Western pluck and 
energy, has done some thorough work in connection with the Jesup Ex- 
pedition. He was assisted by Mr. J. Hill Tout, the author of “ Later Pre- 
historic Man in British Columbia.” Several village sites were explored. 
These were situated on the Thompson river. Quarries of red paint and 
large quantities of green stone abound in the neighborhood, but the re- 
sources are varied. Implements of teeth and bones are common, also 
many wooden and copper implements, besides stone and shell; but no pot- 
tery. Quartz crystals were used for charms. fArgillite was made into 
knives and arrows. Glassy basalt, opals, and chalcedony were used for 
chipped arrows. Copper was made into bracelets and anklets; bonés, 
into awls and needles; the skins of animals into garments; deer antlers, 
into harpoons. Handles of digging sticks--perforated in the middle—were 
made from bone; pestles from fine ground boulders or pebbles, and anvils 
trom flat boulders. ‘These have a depression in the center, but large, flat 
stones were used for hand mills, Spoons were made trom clam-shells; 
fish knives, from slate; wedges, and spatulz, and celts from nephrite; 
arrow straighteners. from grooved stones. Perforated disks and scrapers, 
with wooden handles, awls and needles are common. Copper war-clubs, 
resembling the slubbets of New Zealand; copper ornaments; pendants or 
bangles made from mica; dice made from teeth; pipes or tubes made from 
steatite, and a few carved specimens in the shape of animals were found. 

The culture of this region was quite similar to that of the tribes around 
Balsam Lake in Ontario, but the resources more varied and the people 
more prosperous, Several village sites were explored and some houses 
discovered. 

x 
MYTHS OF NORTHERN LANDS-—NARRATED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO LITERATURE AND ART. By H. A. Guerber. New York Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Company, 1895; pp. 319. 


The Northern mythology is connected with that of Greece and Rome 
as it sprung from the same source; but is very different in its character and 
imagery. Odin is the chief god, and answers to Jupiter, but is a sturdy 
warrior. The triumphant sire of hosts. the famed in arms; all the chosen 
guests of Odin, daily ply the trade of war. Frigga, goddess of the clouds 
and of conjugal and motherly love, the Queen of Hearts, is superior in 
character to Juno; not so jealous, or so dictatorial. Thor is the “great 
thunderer,” and the chief divinity. He resembles Hercules in many re- 
spects. Loki is the ‘‘ great mischief maker,” and has no Greek equivalent, 
Balder, the “beautiful,” Frey, the “Sun God,” good and pure and bright, 
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was loved of all, as all love light. Brumhill and Sigurd are prominent 
characters in the “Twilight of the Gods.” The illustrations represent 
these divinites in all their characteristics, and convey the same impression 
as do the descriptions in poetry and prose, which are so numerous in the 
book, and are so graphic. All of these volumes published by the American 
Book Company are very attractive. 


* 
* * 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF OuR NEW POSSESSIONS AND PROTECTORATES. 
By Charles M. Skinner. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1899; PP. 154. 


This book is attractive in its appearance and fascinating in its style, 
but lacks the accuracy which would be required if it had been designed asa 
scientific record. It is a contribution to mythology, although the author 
has not drawn a distinction between myths and legehds, and has embraced 
almost everythIng under the head of Folk-Lore. He begins with the Buc- 
caneers and Smugglers of the West Indies, and speaks of the Holy 
Hermit, who resided in the cave where the Caribs buried their dead, and 
devotes a few pages to the mermaids and the aborigines; and describes the 
sacred shrines and the tobacco and the witches, as if all were to be em- 
braced under the same head. He hasculled from a yreat number of fields 
and has furnished a variety of stories, which are interesting. The last half 
of the book is devoted to the myths and legends of the Pacific, including 
the ancient faith of the Hawaiians. About fifty pages are devoted to the 
old beliefs of the Philippines, also to the animal myths; all written in a 
very interesting style. 


* 
* * 


HIisTORIC MANSIONS AND HIGHWAYS AROUND BosTon. Being a new 
and revised edition of ‘Old Landmarks and Historic Fields of Mid- 
dlesex.”” By Samuel Adams Drake. Illustrated. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1899. Pp. 440. 


The revised edition of ‘Old Landmarks” brings before us, in its illus- 
trations as well as in its descriptions, a great many familiar scenes, and 
pei petuates the view of buildings which were conspicuous fifty years ago; 
but are now lost to sight amid the great number of modern buildings. 


* 
* * 


THE PURITAN REPUBLIC OF THE MASSACHUSSETS BAY IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. By Daniel Watt Howe. Indianapolts: The Bowen-Merrill Co. 
Pp. 422. 


The literature on the Puritans is voluminous. This contribution from 
the Interior treats of them from a different standpoint. The chapter that 
interests us the most, is the one on the Puritans and the Indians. The 
author justifies their treatment in the following language: “All efforts to 
induce thom to adopt the methods of civilized life, were unavailing at that 
time, as they haye been since. Something in their nature made them pre- 
fer the freedom oi the forest, to the restraints and burdens of civilized life. 
It was very soon manifest that the Indians looked with unkindly eyes on 
increase of their white neighbors and were planning their extermination. 
The situation of the Colonists was precarious. Only their possession and 
knowledge of the use of fire-arms enabled them to hold their own, against 
the vastly superior numbers of the Indians.” 


HK 
* * 
Nancy HAnkS. By Caroline Hanks Hitchcock. New York: Doubleday 
& McClure. Price, 50 cents. 


This litte Primer is designed to clear up the reputation, of the mother 
of Abraham Lincoln, and answer the unjust charges against her character. 
The auther has taken great pains to search out the family record, and has 
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shown that Lincoln came from a good family on his mother’s side. It was 
backwards life, but there was the exercise of womanly traits, combined 
with fortitude, which impressed the mind of the great man, so that he was 
led to say that what he was he owed to his mother. 


* 
* % 
Don't WorryY NUGGETS.—EDUCATIONAL NUGGETS.— PHILOSOPHICAL 


NUGGETS.—PATRIOTIC NUGGETS. New York: Ford, Howard & Hul- 
bert. 


These books are attractive and practical, and so convenient in form that 
they may be carried in the pocket and referred to at one's leisure. The 
publishers deserve credit for getting them in such excellent style. 


Pa 


STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS—SPENSER TO TENNYSON. Selected and 
edited by Henry S. Pancoast. New York: Henry Holt & Company; 


1899. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Company have met a long felt want in issuing 
this attractive and well-selected collection of standard English poems. The 
poems are arranged in chronological order, and embrace nearlv all the 
most familiar and valuable poems which the ordinary reader would desire. 
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Young Puritan Series—The Young Puritans in Captivity. By Mary P. 
Wells Smith. Illustrated by Jessie Wilcox Smith. Boston: Little, 
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A Year Book of Colonial Times, By Rev. Frederick S. Sill, D.D. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Plantation Pageants. By Joel Chandler Harris. Illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin &.Co.; 1899. 

Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey. Bulletin No. IV: On 
the Building and Ornamental Stones of Wisconsin. By Ernest Robert- 
son Buckley, Ph. D. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1896-7. Vol. II. 
Washington; 1898. 

The Legends of the Rhine. By H. A. Guerber. Third edition. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co.; 1899. 

Triumphs and Wonders of the Nineteenth Century. By James P. Boyd. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Wicuiam C. Winstow, D.D, Pu. D., LL.D., Vice-President and 
Honorary Secretary, U.S. A. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, Pu. D., D.C. L., LL.D., Chief Explorer in 
Egypt. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS:—THE GENERAL WORK OF 
EXPLORATION, and the two Branches: THE ARCHASOLOGICAL 
SURVEY, and the GRA[SCO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


THE BOOKS appeal to all lovers of history and art, tour- 
ists upon the Nile and collectors of books. They appeal irre- 
sistably to all interested in the study of man from the earliest 
ages, in Epigraphy, in Classical Discoveries, in Architecture, in 
“ Life as it Was” in every pnase, and in the Old and New Testa- 
ment. They should be found in all Public and thousands of 
Private Libraries, Their Illustrations now number many thou- 
sands, and some of the quarto and royal plates in colors are of 
rare and artistic merit. 

But $5.00 constitutes Membership, securing a beautifully 
Illustrated Folio, the Illustrated Archzological Report for the 
year, and the Annual Report with list of subscribers. 

Among the books published are: 1, THE STorE CITY OF 
PirHoM. 2, TaANnis (Zoan), Part I.; 19 plates and plans; account 
of the greatest of all collosi is in this volume. 3, NAUKRATIS, 
Part I.; 52 plates and plans; valuable to students in Greek art, 
and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, 
pottery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 4, GOSHEN; Ii plates, 
maps and plans. 5, Tanis (Zoan), Part II.; including Am and 
Tahpanhes; 63 plates and plans. 6, Naukratis, Part II.; 45 
plates. 7, FestivaAL HAL or Osorkon II. (Bubestis), Part II.; 
.39 plates. 8, AHNAS AND THE TOMB OF PAHERI; Frontispiece 
and 27 plates. 9, Deir-EL-BAHAk1 (Queen Hatsu’s Temple); 
preliminary volume. 10, De1°?-EL-Banart, Part I.; Royal Folio 
Edition; 24 plates. 11, Part II.; Royal Folio; 32 plates. 12, 
Part III.; Royal Folio. 

Of the Survey Volumes are theee on Beni Hasen, two on 
El Bersheh, and one on the Study of Hieroglyphs. An Atlas 
with eight fine maps, indexes, etc., price $1. Of the Grzco- 
Roman Branch are Volume I., eight fac simile plates, papyri of 
Sts. Matthew and Mark; Sappo, Plato, etc.; and Volume II., 
fac similes, St. John, St. Paul, and many classical papyri. 

All persons are invited to send for the Illustrated Circulars, 
Lists, etc. Address the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 
office of the Fund 59 Temple Street, Boston. Checks may be 
made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. All 
official and personal letters for Rev. W. C Winstow, Honorary 
Secretary, should be sent him at 525 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE INDIANS OF SOUTHERN [1EXICO; 


AN ETHNOGRAPHIC ALBUM 
BY 


FREDERICK STARR 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





1 Volume, Oblong 4°. 32 pages of Descriptive Text. 
141 Plates. Linen. 


Price: Heavy PLATE PAPER, $412.50, JAPAN PAPER, $20.00. 


The edition is limited to 560 numbered and signed copies, of which 500 will 
have the plates printed on heavy plate paper, and 60 on Japan paper. 





THE PRICE WILL BE INCREASED SOON AFTER PUBLICATION: 
ORDER OF THE AUTHOR, 


5800 JACKSON AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





+ Prehistoric America + 


BY 


STEPHEN BD. PEEP. 
FOUR VOLUMES: 
No. |. The Mound-Builders and Their Relics. 
No. 2. Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds. 


No. 3. Cliff-Dwellings and Pueblos. 
No. 4. Myths and Symbols; or, Aboriginal Religions 


Each volume contains about 400 pages. Price for each 
one if sold separately, $3.70 postpaid. If ordered with the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, [new subscription } $6.50, regular price 
$7.70. Address, 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Chicago, Ill. 
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HE Twenty-Second Volume of this Magazine will begin with the year 
1900. The effort will be made to make it the best volume of all. A 
new and broader scope will be taken, and one which shall corre- 

spond with the increase of our national domain and the extent of American 
influence. 

The earlier volumes were confined to the prehistoric antiquities of the 
continent, but nearly every year has brought in a new field of archzological 
research, until at the present time our American explorations reach to the 
far East and the far West, and seem likely to meet at some distant point. 
This makes our double title especially appropriate at the present time. We 
have already secured the assistance of gentlemen who live in various parts 
of the world and are making a study of the ancient history and archeology 
of different lands. They, with others scattered over our own continent, will 
furnish material which can not fail to be useful, not only for present study, 
but for reference in the future. 

The progress of anthropology makes it also necessary that the SUBJECTS 
treated should be more numerous and varied than ever before. While 
archzological relics and prehistoric remains are important, yet the ma- 
terial of which our own nationality is already composed, and is likely to be 
in the future, is so diverse, that we can not neglect the ethnological prob- 
Jems which are sure to arise. 

Such topics as the influence of environment, the effect of employment, 
the history of early institutions, the character of ancient art and architecture, 
different forms of religion and mythology, the customs and habits and in- 
ventions of different nations will, therefore, be included within the scope of 
the Journal. 

We have divided the continent into provinces, each of which will be 
represented by an associate editor residing in it, who will furnish informa- 
tion as to all discoveries and explorations. They will be as follows: The 
Eastern States, Canada, British Columbia, Northwest Coast, Oregon, 
New Mexico, and Central America, Peru and the Philippines. 

The various countries of the East—Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia and the classic lands—will be represented by gentlemen, who are offi- 
cially connected with Exploration Funds, or who reside in the land about 
which they write. 

We may say that the equipme't for work is a strong one, and we be- 
lieve that the next volume will be one worthy of the era which it is designed 
in a sense, to commemorate. We solicit the patronage of the public, 
and hope that we shall have the support of all who are interested in the 
subject of art and archeology, and especially of the institutions which 
have for their object the increase of intelligence. 


The Magazine Will Be Well Illustrated. 
++ 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
5327 MADISON AVE., CHICACO. 

















The Clitt-Owellers 
and Pueblos. 


‘BY 
Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D. 


Editor of the American Antiquarian. Author of ‘‘The Mound-Builders, Their 
Works and Relics,’’ ‘‘ Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,”’ 


ss Aboriginal Religions,’’ and other works. 





400 Pages, Illustrated. 


This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. Tho 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 


brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the vafious architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins. 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora, in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
work for many years to come. 





RETAIL PRICE, $4.00. 
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